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NOTABLE NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


Blaisdell’s First Steps 
British Authors. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


Choroughly revised and brought 
various texts. 


methodical introduction to the standard English texts. 


nished for at least one year’s work. 


Seeley’s History of Education. 


Trenton, N. J. 


ing book, concise but comprehensive. 


afford to be without it. 


basis of a regular course of study in English literature. 


teachers who are required to pass an examination on this subject. 
It contains descriptions and comparisons 


of the various educational systems of this country and others. 


with American and 


$ .go 


By ALBERT F, BLAtIsDELL. 


up to date, with many additions to the 


Provides students of a high school grade with a judicious and 


Designed to serve as the 
Enough material is fur- 


$1.25 


By Levi SEELEy, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, 


Designed for normal schools, reading circles, and the private use of those 


It is a work- 


No teacher can 


Colby’s Outlines of General History. . . . $1.50 


By F. M. Cotpy, M. A., Pro‘essor of Economics, New York 
University. 

Designed as a text-book of genera! history for use in high schools and pre- 
paratory schools. At the same time it furnishes an admirable foundation in 
advanced work. The book is written in the most fascinating style, and is not a 
mere catalogue of dates and names, but a vivid picture of the progress of civili- 
zation. All matter not necessary to a connected narrative has been omitted. 
Special attention has been paid to medieval and modern history of European 


nations. 


Dumas’s La Tulipe Noire. ...... . 


Abridged and Annotated by Epcar EwinG Brannon, A. M., 
Professor of French, Miami University. 


An example of Dumas'’s best style — simple, romantic, dramatic at times, ard 
always attractive. Aims to furnish elementary classes in French with a text 
which has the charm of continuity and the advantage of simplicity. All passages 


and matter not essential to an appreciation of the story have been omitted. 
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For descriptive circulars of the best books for schools and colleges write to 
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Perry Pictures 
($1.00 per Hundred) 


END two 2-cent stamps for these four pictures, and mention this 
SD paper: Whe Horse Fair; Baby Stuart: Grand Canal and Rialto 
Venice; and Whittier. 


This set of 


The PERY MAGAZINE 


ONE YEAR 
Monthly, except July and 
6 ( 81.00 per year 


REMARKABLE OFFER 


MADE BY 


The PERRY PICTURES CO. 


MALDEN 


This offer is for A LIMITED TIME ONLY, 
pictures are several times as large as this 
cut, on paper 514 by 8 inches. 


NEw YORK 
The 


ror >1.40 

FOR 

This makes the 100 pictures 
cost you only 40 cents in 
addition to the #1,00 for 
Magazine. Send to-day. 


The Perry Magazine Premium Set. 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
Baby Stuart. Faith, By the River. The Deer Pass. Mozart. 
Countess Potocka. The Broken Pitcher. Arrival of the Shep- Princes inthe Tower. Beethoven, 
/ Singing Beys with Mother and Daughter. herds. Huguenot Lovers. McKinley. 
| Scroll. Landscape with Boat. Children of Charles1. Spring. Lincoln. 
| Angel. Dance of the Nymphs. Prince Balthazar, Summer, Washington 
Virg n, Infant Jesus, Four Kittens. agdalen. Autumn Browning. 
and Si John. Oxen Going to Work. Holy Family. Winter. Shakespeare, 
Mona Lisa. The Sower, St. Anthony of Padua. Hamlet. Lowell. 
Moses. Labor Portrait of an Old Wom- Cherry Girl. Holmez 
The Fates. Feeding her Birds. an. Chorister Boys. Whittie 
Assumption of the Vir- Coming from the Fair. The Night Watch, Caritas. Longfellow. 
gin. Stampede. Hosea. Prophets. Emerson. 
r Sistine Madonna. Com- Physics. Public Library, Sheep. Prophets. Amos Panel. Bryant. 
plete. Boston. Queen Louise. Can't you talk? Irving. 
Madonna of the Chair. Epic Poetry. Public Li- Head of Christ. St. Cecilia. 
Madonna Granduca rary, Boston. ‘The Good Shepherd. John, 
Maconna of the Harpies. The Gleaner. An Imperial Courier. Hermes. Bust. 


Victory of Samothrace. 
Mars and Cupid. 
Discobolus of Myron, 
Perseus, Head 


Automedon with the The Lion's Bride. 
Horses of Achilles. Penelope Boothby. 
(Museum of Fine Arts, The Old Temeraire. 
Boston. ) Highland Shepherd’s 


Apollo and the Muses 
Dexcent from the Cross. 
Industry. 

Beatrice Cenci 


Marine View. A Helping Hand. Chief Mourner David. 
Christ Child. Escaped Cow Monarch of the Glen. | Sampson. 
Youth Playing Bagpipe. Madonna and Child. Stag at Bay. Dewey. 


WO REQUISITES FOR WRITING WELL: 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


All styles, both for the ordinary slope and vertical writing. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


and steady, persistent practice. 
Make requisitions. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


All stationers. 


Works: Camden, N. 


26 John St., New York, 
J. 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH. 

By ALBERT L, BARTLETT, A.M. 

The Silver Series of Language Books, of which this is the first 
| volume, will appeal to every teacher of grammar. This primary 


}} book introduces the pupil to the study of grammar. Beautiful 
| selections in prose and verse illustrate facts and rules. rhe 
author has wade language a Land Beautiful and Charming. 
\@ |The book is daintily illustrated in color and black-and-white. 
|The Essentials of Langaage and Grammar, the second vol- 
ume, is now in press. 


FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC. 


By ELLA M. PIERCE. 


| This volume supplies the long-felt need of a text-book on the 
learliest foundations of arithmetic, which the chil! needs to 
» is prepared for the regular work of 
Twenty is the extreme of the number 
ll number relations between one and 
Price, 26 cents. 


elementary arithmetic. 
| combinations taught, but a 
twenty are thoroughly explained 


| 


READING: HOW TO TEACH IT. 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD. 


Teachers will be grateful to Miss Arnold for her new manual, 
which presents reading in its relation to Other school work. Her 
wide grasp of the subject, and the many valuable suggestions 
evolved from her wisdom and experience, make her book one of 
unusual worth. A prominent feature is a list of books, stories, 
and poems which have been tested in school work and found of 


LEARNING TO READ. 


Many teachers have been waiting fora manual to aid them in 
the use of the lower readers i. the “Stepping Stones to Literature” 
Such a book has Miss Arnold furnished in * Learning to 
Read,” which is full of suggestions as to the best use of the books 
It is a valuable introduction to the series, the eight Readers of 
which furnish a wonderfully choice and comprehensive résume of 


service. 


series. 


English literature. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


RATIONAL METHOD IN READING. 


By Prof. E. G. WArp and Mrs. E. E. K. WARNER. 


is just from the press (price, 48 cts.), It has all the good points of 

its predecessors, but the numberof diacritical marks is lessened in 

accordance with the pupil’s growing power. This system receives 

universal commendation because the pupils learn to read quickly 

and thoughtfully and at the same time become precise spellers, A 

Manual (price, 36 cts.) and Phonetic Cards accompany the course, 
Books soon to be issued: 


Hawaii and Its People. 
By A. S. TWOMBLY. 
Music and the Comrade Arts. 
By Dr. HuGnH A. CLARKE. 
The Foundations of English Literature, 
By Frep, L. PATTER. 
American Inventions and Inventors, 
By W. A. Mowry and A. M. Mowry. 


Chicago 


¥ | thoroughly master before he 


The Third Reader, which completes this course, | 
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Maps! Globes! Books! 
Emer & AMEND. | BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, | FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


205-211 Third Avenue, | arow stREET, PHILADELPHIA | Hoosac : Tunnel: Routes! supplies. 


New York, ON "| J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


importersand Chemical Apparatus 


| 0 Fifth Ave. 352 Washington St. 
EW YORK. BOSTON. 
Chemical and Physical d Chemical NIAGARA FALLS, | YORK. 
ail CMICals. CHICAGO, . | Invest your savings 
APPARATUS, ST. LOUIS, in unquestioned securities. Our first mortgage 
Complete Laboratory Outfits. CINCINNATI Farm loans are absolutely safe and pay the inves- 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c ’ om por per 
’ . . collect and remit principal and interest free of 
Sele And All Points Wesi. charge ; personal exatuination of all securities. We 
ave made these loans tor the past sixteen years 
; SPECIALTY: LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, Lake Champlain Route | without the toss of a dollar to our clients. Refer- 
4 Weights Porcelain and Glass Ware, yeu BOSTON ences and particulars on application, 
(ar™ Sule Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. | BETWEEN AND (Established 1883.) 
; E, J, LANDER & CO. Box 81, Grand Forks, N. D, 


BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
And All Canadian Points. The Pamlih Gymnasium 


Palace, Core Francisco, Calif., with all its appli- 
Bacteriological Apparatus, For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on a i and extensive patronage, is 

any Ticket Agent of the Company, oraddress | OMerec for Bale. 

Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of Cc. M. BURT, r This gymnasium has a high reputation for 
ten cents for postage. | Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, MASS. its medico-gy mnastic department and its system 
of Swedish health gymnastics, and has had a 

paying business from its start. A fine opening 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING for a practising electro-therapeutist or medical 


em Free. USE gymnast. Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Needed in every Home and School. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT § 


y 


Not a Toy, 
but a 


Machine. 


OUOSEPH GILLOTT'S JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the saeh 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of =—— VERTICULAR PEN  VERTIGRAPH PEN, / MULTISCRIPT 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
Made only by A. B, DICK COFPANY, 1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. GIVEN FREE 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago, 47 Nassau St., New York. The BEST QUALITY and MUST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. EUGEN c 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. to each person interested in 


— Field Monument Souvenir 

as $1.00 will entitle donor to 

APPARATUS. 


ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, this daintily artistie volume, 
A $7 00 * Field Flowers” 
® (cloth bound, 8x 11), as a cer- 
omp a ora BOOK Field's best and most repre- 
E / 
| guipnien 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
sentative works, and is ready 
For Modern Science Teaching. 


THE Book of the cen- ¢ for delivery. 
tury. Handsome- But for the noble contri- 
ly [llustrated by § bution of the world’s greatest 
thirty-two of the @aruists, this book could not 
World’s Greatest ¢ ave been manufactured for 


less than $7.00, 
oer The Fund created is divid 


itd ed equally between the family of the late Eugene 
Field and the Fund for the building of a monument 


ity —? to the memory of the beloved poet of childhood, 
L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY, MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 


The New Apparatus for teaching of Laboratory | 16 Ashburton P] Boston Mass (Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 


If you also wish to send postage, inclose 10 cts. 


Physics merits your careful inspection. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER Mention this Journal, as this advt. is inserted as 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. our cont» ibution. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does ce 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for +chool work. G tise thee to the JOURNAL can 


We 
business is he who vse> 


| ‘Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 


This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and tuwns of the S wie 

State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully have their subscriptions advanced s1x 

_e@ convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do li x 

x not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use Montus by sending ONE NEW yearly 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, subscription. 

Price, ®3.50. Mass. State Board of Education. NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & (0.. Leominster, Mass. 83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


To Our Subscribers: 


The publishers of the Journat or Epucation have made special arrangements with the 
publishers of the well-known historical review, Current History, whereby we can offer that 
publication to our subscribers on particularly advantageous terms. 


The Only Publicgtion Giving a Comprehensive Present-Day History of the World is 


CURRENT HISTORY, 


ESTABLISHED 1890, 


Thoroughly Indexed, Topically and Analytically. 1,020 Pages. 250 Portraits. 31 Maps. 


Following are a few among the thousands of topics treated in this volume - 


Spanish-American War. Hawaiian Annexation, 

Its origin, progress, and results, with /a// feat ef the The culmination of this movement in the Newlands 
treaty of peace. Every important incident included, joint resolution. ‘The report of the United States 
i from the complications arising out of the Cuban re- Commissioners outlining proposed form of gov- 

bellion and the destruction of the “ Maire” to the ernment, etc. 

ratification of the treaty of peace. The question of 


“imperialism” or colonial expansion is presented Ss 

cience and Me 1 
from both sides — the reader being admirably placed ; . chanical Invention. 
for forming on his own part an intelligent judgment Liquid Air. Liquid Hydrogen. Color Photography. 
on this vital question. Sex Determination. Arctic Exploration. New 
Chemical Elements. Aerial Navigation. Wireless 


The Dreyfus Case. 
relegraphy, etc. 


A full account of the origin and significance of 


this agitation, etc. 


We will send the bound volume of this valuable publication for 1808, postpaid, to any of our sub- 
scribers who will send two new subscribers to the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, together with the regular 
subscription price of $5.00. 

This is an extremely liberal offer, and will prove a popular one; therefore we advise early orders, that 
they may be promptly filled. 

Remember: The JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon to two new subscribers, and CURRENT History for 1898 to 


yourself, for $5.00. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 
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CLUS RAES. 
In clubs of three or more, ek. 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, —_  * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.90 year 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston. Mass. 


AN INDIAN SUMMER DAY. 


There’s a lulling song of locusts and the hum of golden 
bees, 
And you almost hear the sap flow through the thrilled 
veins of the trees; 
And the hazy, mazy, daisy, dreaming world around you 
seems 
Like a mystic land enchanted—like a paradise of dreams! 
Blue smoke from happy huts— 
A rain of ripened nuts; 
And far away—o’er meadows ringing, 
Sweet scunds, as of a woman singing: 
‘Comin’ through the rye!— 
Comin’ through the rye!” 

And then the faint, uncertain, silver tenor of a bell 
That summons all the winds to prayer in many a clois- 
tered dell; 

And then—a thrush’s 
gleams; 
The wild note of a mocking bird—and still the dreams— 
the dreams! 
smoke from happy huts— 
A rain of ripened nuts; 
And far, o’er golden meadows ringing, 
Sweet sounds, as of a woman singing: 
“Ccmin’ through the rye!— 
Comin’ through the rye!” 


music from groves with golden 


—Frank L. Stanton. 


“There shall never be one lost good; what was shall live 
as before; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound; 
What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much 
good more; 
On the earth the broken ares; in the heaven a perfect 


round,” —Browning. 


“Re what thou seemest, live thy creed, 
Hold up to earth the torch divine; 
Be what thou prayest to be made, 
l.et the great Master’s step be thine.” 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

Rev. C. E. Jerrerson, D.D., New York: Jesus 
took a little child and set him in the midst of them 
* * * and now we have set the little child in the 
midst of the psychologists, and a pretty mess they 
have made of it. 

Dre. W. T. Harris: The schools in the majority 
of our cities have so far overcome the habit of re- 
sorting to corporal punishment that the schoolroom 
now assumes the atmosphere of a pleasant and urbane 
assemblag+ of a well-mannered family in the home, 
The air of freedom and polite’ behavior takes the 
place of the suppressed and sullen mien of old times. 
The significance of this upon the formation of the 
future citizen in a democracy is obvious. 

Joun Kennepy: It is the function of supervision 
to breathe upon a school system the breath of life, to 
infuse into it a generous purpose, and to direct it 
toward beneficent ends, This presupposes educa- 
tional ideas and an expert knowledge of the necessary 


machinery of schools. It is not enough that a merely 


intelligent man, equipped only with empirical notions, 
should assume the responsible duties of supervision. 
Intelligence and executive ability are forceful qualities 
everywhere, but they alone do not equip the physician 
or the lawver: neither do they equip the elucator. 
To the necessary basis of common sense must be 
superadded the science or philosophy of education. 
The educator must be deeply and fruitfully read in 
the literature and philosophy of his profession, 


PURE CUSSEDNESS! 


BY WILLTAM HAWLEY SMITH, 


I got a good lesson the other day where I was least 
looking for one. It often happens that way. 

Our refrigerator had been leaking ever since the 
warm weather came cn, At least, the cook said it 
leaked, and in proof of her statement pointed to a 
puddle of water on the pantry floor and a small stream 
that trickled into it from under the ice-box. She also 
said that there must be a hole in the bottom of the 
box, else how could the water get on to the floor? I 
glanced at the puddle and made up my mind that she 
had the right of it, and without further investigation I 
determined what to do about it. I sent for the man 
who made the box for me, told him there was a hole in 
its floor, and that I wanted him to find it and stop it 
I was very sure I knew all about it, and [ spoke 


up! 
Such is the way of those who 


with great positiveness, 
know all about it. 


So the man went to work, and at the end of an hour 


he reported that he could find in it no fault at all. He 
said that he had examined the refrigerator floor thor- 
onghly, and would make oath that there was no hole 
init other than the regular drainage pipe, and that 
that was in perfect order. And then he added that, as 
there was no place for it to leak, if it did leak, it must 
out of “pure cussedness!” 

Having delivered himself of this wisdom, he took up 
his tools and went away, leaving the box just as it was 
hefore he came. 

And he was an expert. 

When I die, Tam going to have it carved on my 
tombstone: “Lhis man died from relying on expert 
testimony!” 

I have seen the time when T would have accepted 
this expert conelysion, and left things as they were. 
I used to believe in pure cussedness, in ice-boxes and 
a great) many other people. But T am gray-headed 
now, and have learned to distrust several things that I 
once never thought of questioning. So I kept my eye 
on that ice-box and awaited developments. 

and, sure enough, as soon as the box was filled again, 
there was the puddle and stream, even as before, But 
hefore [tell what I did about it later, let me explain a 
little. 

In justice to the expert, TE should say that before he 
cune our cook had removed every vestige of original 
She did this with the best of in- 
She wiped 


evidence in the case, 
tention, but it was none the less a mistake. 
up the puddle, and also the stream that supplied it, 
even to its very fountain head, away back under the 
She also took all the ice out of the box and wiped 
That was to enable the expert to find 
the hole readily. She knew the hole was there, in the 
ice-box floor. Tt must be there. Where else could it 
he’ She knew it, | knew it, and after we had beth 
told the expert how it was, he knew it too, and pro- 
ceeded to hunt for it, on the basis of our theory and 


box. 
its floor dry. 


what we said, 
And why should he not have done this? Our cook 


is an exceedingly truthful and well-meaning person, 
and it would be little short of insult to accuse me of 
vilifving my own ice-box! Besides, T was the “man 
in authority,” and IT had told him that T knew all 
about it! 

And so this expert, accepting this deduced theory of 
somebody else as a guide for his actions, sought for the 
hole in the floor of the box and found it not, blamed 
How 
true it is that history repeats itself, in great and small, 
world without end, Amen! 

It was with these things in mind that T set out on 
a tour of investigation of this trouble, on my own hook, 
sut be- 


the trouble to pure cussedness, and went away. 


when the pure cussedness broke out again. 
fore I boast. let me confess my previous fault in the 
premises. Such is good for the soul, 

When the cook first called my attention to the 
trouble, I didn’t do what I ought to have done. I 
merely glanced at the puddle and that part of the 


stream that I could see from where I stood. I made 
no attempt to trace that stream to its source under the 
hox, as I should have done. It would have cost mea 
good bit of effort to have done that; for the bottom of 
the box was very close to the tlhoor—there was not more 
than an inch of space between them—and to have seen 
under them IT should have had to get down on all fours 
and fairly hug the pantry floor with my under eye. 
Besides, it was dark away under there! So L took the 
cook’s word for it, and then told the expert that I knew 
all about it? Surely, nothing by Infinite Merey can 
forgive us all our sins. 

With all these reflections upon my guilty head, 1 
went to work. I began at the puddle! I didn’t as- 
sume a hole in the floor of the box, or anywhere else; 
but I started in on the evidence, and followed it up. 

It was easy work, as to the little pool, and the first 
two feet of the stream offered no serious obstacle. 
But when that disappeared under the box, then my 
trouble began. As 1 have said, the place beneath was 
narrow and it was filled with darkness that could be 
felt. But neither narrowness nor darkness must avail 
when truth lies hidden beyond. It was my business 
to overcome both these things and find out where that 
stream of water came from! ‘This is the gospel of the 
new revelation of inductive philosophy. ‘The old dis- 
pensation of deduction would charge the whole thing 
up to pure cussedness, and let it go at that. 

And to this task I set myself; and when [ put my- 
self to it, like a man, | found a way to do it. It gen- 
erally comes that way. 

1 got a long tallow candle and tied a stout linen 
Then L lighted its tip and 

Then 1 got down on the 


thread to its blunt end. 
rolled it in under the box, 
floorand hugged it with my under eye, and peered into 
the now well-lighted space. And 1 saw that stream to 
its verv utmost end! It began, not under the box at 
all, but away back behind it, between the box and the 
farther wall. IT pulled out the candle, and explored 
this space. 

- And then | found out what the trouble was. And 
it was not pure cussedness at all, but just a fault in the 
construction of the box. Its maker had left a bit of 
space behind it, between it and the wall; and when the 
ice was pushed too far back it projected out over this 
space and melted, and the water ran down on the floor, 
between the box and the wall. 1 fastend a board in 
the back of the box, so that the ice could not be pushed 
hack and drip into this space, and the trouble was 
ended, 

When IT had it all done, T came up here and set down 
what you have read. LT won't moralize on it much; 
but, oh, teachers, teachers, let’s learn to begin at the 
puddle! And, further, let us not be content to call 
names and go off into mysticism, when our plain duty 
is tolight a candle and see what is under the box! 
Besides this, if we ever do call in an expert to settle a 
trouble for us, let’s not preclude all possibility of his 
success by striving to make the case so easy for him 
remove all the original evidence the 
Ilow often, oh, how often have we all seen 
Ye principals and superintendents who 


that we 
premises. 
this done! 
have failed from this cause, and ye teachers who have 
meant so well, but have caused these failures by your 
kindly, but unfortunate, wipings up of all the real 
facts in the ease, make answer! 

Again, let us never forget that there are reasons for 
everything in this world, and it is our business to find 
Only it 


is so much easier just to say pure cussedness, and leave 


them out and act as those reasons demand. 


things as they are. 

I was in a schoolroom the other day and T saw a 
teacher inflict a penalty upon a boy for being tardy 
three times in two weeks. [asked her about the ease, 
and she told me that she had fully investigated it, and 
knew all about it. The hoy was simply “too lizy to 
draw his breath,” she said. She added that she had 
heen to the boy’s home, and his mother had told her 
this. That settled it! When recess came, I went to 
the boy and put my fingers on his wrist and counted 


| | 
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his pulse. It was sixty-two to the minute! He was 
the victim of chronic heart failure. I would not 
blame this teacher too much, but we all have need to 
pray for “more light.” 


CHILDREN’S READING. 


BY E. A. KIRKPATRICK, 
Fitchburg Normal School, Massachusetts. 


The movement for good literature in the schools has 
made wonderful advance within the last few years. 
The recognition, however, of the relation of home and 
school and the importance of regarding the varying in- 
terests of children at different ages, brought about 
largely by mothers’ clubs and the study of children, 
have revealed the necessity for further improvement 
in this direction. It is no longer simply a question of 
selecting from the best literature such material for 
school reading as will not be too difficult for the 
different grades, but we must recognize that many of 
the children are doing ten times as much reading out- 
side of school as in it, and yet that the public schools 
are the strongest factors in determining what kinds of 
hooks the children shall read outside of school. 
lurther, we must recognize the fact that the interests 
of boys and girls are not the same, and also that what 
is dull or silly to a child at one age may be intensely 
thrilling at another. We need to know the kind and 
amount of reading that children are doing outside of 
school, what they are interested in at different ages, 
etc. We shall then not make the mistake of giving 
them historical characters when they want to hear 
about animals and children, or of giving them senti- 
ment when they are interested in action and objective 
incident. 

To get light on the above questions, the answers to 
questions sent out from the child study department of 
the Fitchburg normal school, of about five thousand 
children, as to what papers and books they had read, 
what books they liked best, and what books they ex- 
pected to read next, and about one hundred and fifty 
teachers’ replies as to the character of the reading of 
their pupils and the books they would recommend for 
the children of the grade they were teaching, were 
carefully studied and tabulated. A full report of this 
investigation, with tables, will appear in the Child 
Study department of the Northwestern Monthly, and 
space will be taken here for stating and emphasizing 
only some of the most important conclusions, 

As to the amount of reading done by pupils of the 
grades from fourth to ninth inclusive in Massachusetts 
schools, the average is about four books per month, and 
parts at least of about tive different papers and maga- 
zines, In nearly every school, however, are pupils 
supposed to be doing the same work—one of whom 
does no reading outside of school, while the other reads 
from twelve to twenty-five books a month and many 
papers besides. The teachers generally testify that 
the most extensive readers are the best in their school 
work, This study confirms other inquiries indicating 
that in many children the “reading craze” develops 
and rages unchecked between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen. Sometimes this reading is by choice along 
certain lines, but offen the mental hunger is indis- 
criminating, as in the case of the boy who answered the 
question as to what book he should read next by say- 
ing, “Anything I can get hold of, just to have a read.” 

The quality of the reading seems to be generally 
good. ‘The boys read twice as much history and travel 
as the girls, but only about two-thirds as much poetry 
and fiction, while neither boys or girls read scientific 
books to any extent. ‘I'he interest in history becomes 
very marked in the sixth grade, or at about twelve years 
of age, while the girls show little interest in history, ex- 
cept in the form of biography, until the ninth grade, 
and little then compared with the boys. 

The authors and books most liked by the children 
are as follows: (1) “Black Beauty”; (2) Alcott’s “Little 

Women,” “Little Men,” ete.; (3) Stowe (principally 
“Unele 'Tom’s Cabin”); (4) “Robinson Crusoe”; (5) 
Longfellow’s poems; (6) Burnett’s “Little Lord 
Fauntlerey,” “Editha’s Burglar,” and “Sara Crewe”: 
(7) Dickens’ “Old Curiosity Shop,” “Oliver Twist,” 
ete.; (8) “Andrew’s Ten Boys,” “Seven Little Sisters,” 
ete.; (9) “Beautiful Joe”; (10) Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” 
“Lady of the Lake,” ete; (11) Wiggin’s “Birds’ Christ- 


mas Carol,” ete.; (12) Hughes’ “Tom Brown.” ‘These 
preferences indicate clearly children’s interest in 
stories of animals and their appreciation of stories that 
“seem as if they were true” or “make me feel as if I 
was there.” 

‘The children’s description of books and their rea- 
sons for liking and wishing to read them are very in- 
teresting and suggestive, but only a few of them can 
be given here. What betier summary of a book could 
be given by a reviewer than the following by a sixth 
grade boy: * ‘Right and About Right’ is a story of two 
boys, the one that done right graduated from college 
and was a very nice man, the one that done about right 
stole and was put in jail the same day that the other 
graduated.” ‘The younger children in telling about a 
hook usually quote a sentence or mention some spe- 
cific fact or incident which evidently impressed them, 
thus: “The little girl turned to gold.” ‘Margaret 
March married Mr. Brooks.” ‘The girl’s mother was 
dead.” 

The remarks of the older children are more often 
general descriptions, as “ Dickens’ works are very queer 
after reading more modern writers.” ‘ ‘Quo Vadis’ is 
a fine story of Rome.” 

‘The following are reasons for wanting to read cer- 
tain books: “Like to read about heroes.” “Because 
they are true stories.’ “Written by L. M. Alcott.” 
“So Lcan tell it in school.” ‘Poems better than prose 
because you can study and imagine a great deal.” “I 
like to read about ‘Seven Little Sisters’ because I like 
to.” 

Irom the remarks of the children and the opinions 
of the teachers it appears that of the chief influences 

determining choice of reading the order of importance 
is asfollows: School, home, companions, Sunday 
school, librarian, or library lists. Although very 
Inany name as the book liked best one of the last ones 
read, yet some name books read years ago, and favorite 
books, such as “Black Beauty,” are often re-read many 
times, so the rush for something new has not entire 
sway. 

‘The conclusions from this study are that, in view of 
the large amount of reading done by children outside 
of school, especially from twelve to fifteen years of age, 
the inequality of reading done by pupils in the same 
classes, the difference between reading of boys and 
girls, the difference in the kind of reading found in- 
teresting at different ages, the extraordinary influence 
of school work, mates, and teachers upon the kind of 
reading done, and the effect this reading has upon tye 
work of the school, we can justify the assertion that 
the subject of children’s reading outside of school 
needs the attention of superintendents and teachers 
more than any questions regarding courses of study 
or methods of teaching. ‘Teachers should know what 
their pupils are reading, should be posted in regard to 
the library facilities of the neighborhood, and they 
should be supplied with extensive classified lists of 
books from which children of both sexes and all ages 
may draw abundant material in the line of their inter- 
esis, and may have their tastes cultivated by the read- 
ing of the best. 

In the remark of one of the children that she wished 
to read a certain book because she “had studied about 
the author” we have a suggestion of how literature and 
history may be correlated and introduced to the child 
in accordance with his natural and acquired interests. 
Why should not children have presented to them in 
simple form the lives of authors, including especially 
incidents of their childhood, after which they would 
read with genuine human interest some of the writings 
of one they have learned to love and admire. In mak- 
ing such a study they will also learn something of the 
different ages in which the great masters of literature 
lived. If this were begun in the fourth grade and 
gradually made more prominent in the later grades 
and in the suggested home reading, history and litera- 
ture would be woven into their lives in a way unknown 

to those who attempt to get a knowledge of authors and 
their writings in the course of a year or two in high 
Students in the high school could 
begin at a point beyond which many of them now end 
in knowledge and appreciation of standard authors and 
xood literature, and what is of still more importance, 
the more than nine-tenths of children who do not go 
through the high school would have a knowledge and 
a taste that would be a perennial source of pleasure 


school or college, 


and culture to them and their children through life. 
Much further study will be necessary, however, to get 
the best classified list of books for children in the 


grades. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM !N AMERICA.—(11) 


BY CHARLES F, PIDGIN AND FRANK H. DROWN OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF LABOR, 


CONNECTICUT. 


The first code of laws of the Connecticut colony, 
adopted 1650, contained a provision for obligatory 
education, which was a transcript of the Massachusetts 
law of 1642. In the colony of New Haven a schoo! 
was opened by Ezekiel Cheever in 1639. ‘This peda- 
gogue was a controlling spirit in educational matters 
in the colonies, and served as schoolmaster in New 
Haven, Ipswich, Charlestown, and Boston, and pub- 
lished a text-book called “Cheever’s Accidence: A 
Short Introduction to the Latin Tongue,” which was 
in use for over 150 years in New England. ‘The early 
excellence of the Latin school at Boston, over which 
he presided for thirty-eight years, was said to be en- 
tirely due to his care. Henry Barnard always said 
that “up to the Revolutionary war the condition of 
public education in Connecticut was a nearer approach 
to the present American common school system than 
in any of the remaining colonies.” A common school 
was kept six months in the year, and the grammar 
school was, in most of the large towns, to fit students 
for college. Yale College was founded in 1698-1699- 
1700 by the Congregational clergymen of the colony 
as “a school of the church.” In 1721, Elihu Yale, a 
native of Boston, gave £500 and a donation of books 
to the university which bore his name. “Yale was a 
child of the church and Harvard a child of the people.” 

The charter of 1650 of the colonies of Hartford and 
New Haven, which were united in 1665, remained as 
the constitution until the formation of the first funda- 
mental law in 1818. Connecticut established the first 
school fund inthe Union. Begun in 1650, it was con- 
summated in 1795 by the proceeds of the sales of the 
western reserve of Ohio as a fund for the support of 
common. schools. ‘Towns were required to establish 
common, and the cities high, schools. Parents were 
obliged under penalty to have their children taught, 
and one law provided that “a child could be put tu 
death by the public authorities for persistent rebellion 
against parental control.” As early as 1712 an at- 
tempt was made by the clergy to make the society the 
unit of school administration. ‘This was successful, 
and this “society system,” representing the ecclesias- 
tical more than the public interest, remained in full 
force until 1838, when Henry Barnard was appointed 
secretary of the state board of education, and the sys- 
tem somewhat modified. 


VERMONT. 

Vermont was admitted into the union in 1791, at 
which time its population did not exceed 7,000; but 
under all discouraging conditions attendant upon the 
settlement of the state, its wars, and massacres, the 
early settlers looked after the schooling of their young. 
In 1763 the town of Bennington levied a school tax 
and established a district school. In 1777 the terri- 
tory claimed alike by the inhabitants of New Hamp- 
shire and New York became an independent state. 
In 1778 the first constitution was adopted. In 1782 
the legislature empowered the towns to establish 
schools and appoint trustees, and build schoolhouses, 
etc. In 1797 the establishment of common schools 
was made compulsory upon every town. In 1791 the 
legislature established a college at Burlington, called 
the University of Vermont, but it was not opened 
until 1890. Until 1841 there was no provision for 
more than one public school in a district, and not until 
1850 were the common schools made free. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampshire became an independent colony in 
1680; previous to the establishment of its state govern- 
ment in 1784 it was an outlying province of Massachu- 
setts, and its school arrangements were under similar 
laws. In 1743 Dartmouth College was established, 
and a charter was granted in 1769. As early as 1781 
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Phillips Academy was established at Exeter. In 1789 
the legislature fixed a rate of assessment for the school 
tax. In 1808 a further increase of the tax was made. 
In 1821 the state began the establishment of a liter- 
ary fund by a tax of one-half of one per cent. on the 
capital of all banks; and in 1827 a further revision of 
the school laws was made, and the town finally made 
the unit of school administration. 


MAINE. 


In 1820 Maine was admitted to the Union as a 
separate state, and previous to this time its school ad- 
ministration was governed by the laws of Massachu- 
setts. Bowdoin College was chartered in 1794, but 
was not a substantial entity until 1802. Waterville 
College was established at an early period, and Frye- 
burg Academy was founded in 1792. Soon after the 
Constitution was adopted in 1820, the legislature 
passed a law taxing each town forty cents per inhabit- 
ant, the avails to be distributed among the school dis- 
tricts for education. From the first the common 
schools were free, but it was not until 1873 that the 
free high school system existed. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Until 1799 Rhode Island had no common school 
history. Brown University was founded in 1764, be- 
ginning as a parish school at Warren; in a few years 
the institution moved to Providence. In 1800 an act 
was passed appropriating twenty per cent. of the state 
taxation to education, on condition that the towns 
would support schools under certain limitations im- 
posed by the state. In 1803 the law was repealed, 
only the town of Providence availing itself of the 
privilege. Education slumbered peacefully at the be- 
hest of the rural population, which had succeeded in 
securing the repeal of the law, and not until 1821 was 
the subject alluded to. At this time the legislature 
appointed a commissioner to inquire into the condi- 
tion of education, with no tangible result. In 1825 
Newport voted to raise a tax for the support of a free 
school. In 1827 the legislature set apart annually 
the sum of $10,000 for public schools, and this amount 
was raised as a tax on lotteries, etc. In 1836 Provi- 
dence established a svstem of graded schools. and feel- 
ing that after all these years she ought to claim some- 
thing, claimed to be the first in the matter of city 
supervision. In 1839 the state raised its annual ap- 
propriation to $25,000. In 1843 the great change 
eame, and Henry Barnard was brought from Connec- 
ticut to revolutionize the school system, which he sue- 
cessfully accomplished, 


CAPTIOUS CRITICS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT GORDON A, SOUTHWORTH.,. 


Should the anxious economist suggest that money 
could be saved by shortening the school year, he 
should be reminded that this matter is regulated by 
state enactment, and not by local option. The same 
reply would be made to the improbable suggestion 
that the same result could be secured by curtailing 
evening and high school instruction. The law re- 
quires these, and compels us to fit for college, for 
normal schools. and for technical institutions. 
Should our critic say that $1,000 might annually be 
saved by dispensing with the services of a drawing 
specialist, it would be said that the statutes require 
drawing to be taught, that its economic and educative 
value is indisputable, that no subject yields greater 
returns in elevating and refining influences, and to 
secure unity of work along correct artistic lines, the 
services of an expert director are needed. Shouid one 
whose ear is not moved by concord of sweet sounds 
argue that $2,400 now spent in musical direction and 
instruction might he used for more practical purposes, 
a thousand voices would be raised in harmony to tell 
him that. while musical instruction is a matter of 
local option, after thirty years’ test of its value to edu- 
cate, to refine, to uplift, the city is net ready to 
abandon it and thus antagonize the overwhelming 


sentiment of the country. Should some fortunate 


henedict claim that the $1,500 paid to our sewing 
teachers could better be spent upon the highways, 
every mother in the eity would dispute the claim and 


contend there is no subject taught that can compare 
with sewing in practical value and training power. 
Should the advocate of retrenchment claim that the 
$1,200 now paid for supervision in penmanship could 
at least in part be diverted to the purchase of copy 
books, and fifty per cent. of the sum be saved, he 
could be informed that that question had already been 
fully discussed by competent judges and decided in 
the negative.—Somerville (Mass.) Report. 


SONGS OF THANKSGIVING. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


AN EXERCISE FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 


1.—From sea to sea, ‘neath bending skies, 
Through all the land thanksgivings rise; 
A choral deep, whose measures blend 
Their varying notes to perfect end; 
With harvest songs of trust and hope 
Echoing from every fruited slope; 
With glad and wistful lays of home, 
The dearer grown to hearts that roam; 
With ringing anthems, brave and free, 
To speak of strength and liberty; 
With praises sweet that soar and swell 
Till they the Love Eternal tell; 
And with remembrance of the band 
Whose faith and deed gives day and land. 
2.—The last, first. Thanksgiving Day stands for 
America, and what America stands for in the company 
of the nations, in the progress of the world, and in the 
purpose of God is the fruit of the foresight, the devotion 
and the endeavor of the Pilgrim and Puritan. ‘Next to 
the fugitives whom Moses led out of Egypt,’ says Low- 
ell, ‘“‘the little shipload of cuteasts who landed at Ply- 
mouth two centuries and a half ago are destined to influ- 
ence the future of the world. The spiritual thirst of the 
world has for ages been quenched at Hebrew fountains; 
but the embodiment in human institutions of truths ut- 
tered by the Son of Man eighteen centuries ago was to be 
majnly the work of Puritan thought and Puritan self- 
devotion. Leave New England out in the cold! While 
you are plotting it, she sits by every fireside in the land 
where there is piety, culture, and free thought.” 
3.—Singing: ‘Nation by the Pilgrims Planted” (Ran- 
kin). 

4.—It was the prediction of one of their contempora- 
ries, when the little commonwealth of the New England 
colonists had not yet passed its first strautnesses,—‘The 
Lord Christ intends to achieve greater matters by this 
little band than the world is aware of.” It was not per- 
mitted them to realize their first conception of a literal 
and limited theocracy, in which their own creed should 
be the measure of religious liberty and their own code the 
criterion of civic freedom. But it was given them to em- 
body their thought and their faith in forms which mani- 
fested their vitality and ensured their perpetuity; to 
found a state which should be, after almost three cen- 
turies, well-nigh the ideal republic. Says Emerson: 
“There is a Columbia of thought, and art, and character 
which is the last and endless sequel of Columbus’ adven- 
ture.” So, we must believe, there is an America yet to 
be greeted, which we see but in the making, whose insti- 
tutions keep pace with all the greatening thought of the 
world, and often lead its advances, yet whose noblest 
achievements but more palpably and essentially express 
the principles and purposes of its founders. Our first 
songs to-day are of them, and always our grateful re- 
membrance shall be given to these makers of New Eng- 
land and of our country. 

5.—Singing: “The breaking waves dashed high.” 

6.—The early American Thanksgiving was literally a 
feast of ingathering. The reaping of their first harvests 
from the land which was their refuge and which had be- 
come their home must have been to them an event of deep 
significance. Scanty as the yield must have been, frugal 
as was all their daily fare, rude as was this festival, and 
uncertain as were their hopes for the future, the fruits 
of their earliest tillage must have had for them a value 
and a promise which we cannot overestimate. It is fit- 
ting that, for the teeming harvests to which those first 
scant crops have grown, we should render, year by year, 
with the same devout simplicity, our thanksgivings. 

7.—Singing: “Hymn of Praise,” Pleyel, page 92, “Hour 
of Singing.” 

8. These elemental gifts are the most obvious of all 
the tokens of our Father’s care. Out of them comes the 
provision for all our wants, the enrichment of all our 
lives, the sustenance of every noble capacity. This de- 
pendence is the most obvious link between God and us, 
and one of the strongest bonds of the brotherhood of man 
and man. The ineffable beauty by which God has glad- 
dened us the summer through gives place to the trans- 


cendant bounty by which he manifests himself in his con- 
stant and loving thought for us at autumn time. 

9.-Singing: “Come, ye grateful people, come.” 

(To be found in any hymnal.) 

10.—-Not even our Independence Day is so distinctively 
American, Wherever the true American may be, on the 
last Thursday of November his thoughts are with his 
country. Our thanks are not alone for the blessings of 
the seasons, nor even of the hearthside itself, but for the 
just and sheltering laws which make them, and the fruits 
and joys of them, our heritage; and for that out- 
reaching spirit of liberty and of brotherhood which can 
impart itself, without loss or danger, to the oppressed 
and the down-trodden everywhere. We give thanks to- 
day for our country. 

11.—Singing: “The Star Spangled Banner,” with salute 
to the flag. 

12.— Reading of president’s proclamation, and that of 
the governor of the state. 

13.— Singing: “Speed our republic.” 

14.— Thanksgiving Day is the festival of home. Other 
days may be kept in the church or the square, by pageant 
or procession, and may be fitly commemoraced in the 
public assembly. But this one can be kept,—whether as 
holiday or holy day,—only at home. It matters not how 
plain or low the dwelling is, nor how simple the meal; 


-if the spirit of home be there, Thanksgiving Day is kept 


already. 

15.—Singing: ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home.” 

16.--In the harvest gifts we see plainly the tokens of 
God's provident care, but it is the home which shadows 
most nearly the closeness and the tenderness of his love. 
That which is most truly of him, as well as that which 
shows him to us most plainly, is manifested there. 
Where helplessness is to be cared for, or suffering soft- 
ened, or life itself most nobly moulded, there a home 
must be. And in our homes, too, we learn most readily 
to perceive and most cheerfully to trust him ‘from whom 
every fatherhood in heaven and upon earth is named.” 

17.-Singing: ‘Father Invisible,” page 84, “Hour of 
Singing.” 

18.—-Thanksgiving is the feast of the workers,—the 
festival of those that toil. Only the brave and the dili- 
gent, the loyal and the loving can keep it fitly,’and to 
such as these it yields, not on Thanksgiving Day alone, 
but throughout the year, its benedictions. In our land 
the worker should be shown, not bowed with dull and 
unrewarded and despairing labor, but erect, intelligent, 
forward-looking, as one who shares, both in his task and 
by means of it, the best of God’s gifts. In our land all ° 
are workers, and the due recompense of each is the obli- 
gation of us all. 

19.—Singing: ‘Work, for the night is coming.” 

20.—-Thanksgiving Day is a day of hope. There is hope 
in all its recollections, in all its purposes, in all our tasxs. 
Our very joys shelter the seeds of tenderer blessings. 
Out of the endeavors and the sacrifices of the past have 
come the opportunities of the present. All tnat we have 
is ours because those who came before us have toiled and 
have hoped. And the promise of the future outshines 
that of the past. 

21.—Singing: ‘‘America.”’ 

Nore, Other songs may be substituted for those named here, but 
care should be taken to have them of the same character and import, 
If the time will allow, suitable recitations may be given following 
the songs. The schoolroom should be decorated not only with fruits 
and grains, but with flags and patriotic emblems, and with appropri- 
ate pictures. It is especially desirable that the songs should not be 
shortened or hurried, and that they should be of the character indi- 
eated., 


A PITCHERFUL OF POLYPODS. 


BY DORA READE GOODALE, 


“Try some polypods, why don’t you? You know 
freezing doesn’t hurt them.” 

“Why, Miss Greenwood! I thought polypods were 
a kind of sea animal,” exclaimed Elsa. 

“Polyps, you're thinking of,” answered the teacher 
with an amused smile. “Polypods or *podys are those 
evergreen ferns that grow along the roadsides. You 
can have them in your room, even if it does freeze 
solid, as vou say, every night.” 

“Oh! what we call Christmas ferns. [sometimes 
pick them to press, but T never took any up. ‘Poly- 
pody. what a funny name! What does it mean?” 

“it means ‘many-footed,’ because the root, or root- 
stock, is made up of a great many points. Put on-your 
hat. and get a strong old knife and a basket, and 
we'll see for ourselves.” 

It was a brisk fall day, with a hint of snow in the 
air, and Flea, who loved beauty, but had few means of 
eratifving her tastes, quickly agreed. She had often 
bewailed the fact that no window plant could be 
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erayed through a winter in the draughty old farm- 
house, 

A ten-minutes’ walk brought the pair to a rocky, 
shady spot where ferns flourished by dozens, spreading 
their graceful fronds against the bank in little family 
groups. . Some were battered and frost-bitten, some 
bleached to mere ghosts, but the cheerful Christmas 
ferns were still firm, and shining and green. 

“This isa beautiful clump,” observed Elsa, stopping 
and flourishing her knife, “only the tips of some of 
them are sort of wizened—dried up, [ suppose.” 

“Look closer,” advised Miss Greenwood, demurely. 

Isa did so, and saw that the backs of the leaflets 
were covered with round brown dots, from which she 
shook out a little brownish dust. 

“Why. Tdo believe that those are the seeds!” she ex- 
claimed, 

“Spores, we call them, and those tiny brown saes are 
the spore cases. When the spores reach the ground 
and finda moist, favorable spot to grow in, a tiny 
planilet springs up, which looks no more lke a fern 
than some insects do like their parents. It is so small 
that several full-sized ones could lie on your finger- 
nail, flat, and heart-shaped or kidney-shaped, with bits 
of root-hairs.” 

“Ilow very queer!” interrupted Elsa. 
thing like that turn into a fern?” 

“It can’t: it lives and dies a prothallus, to use its 
But on its under side it bears what 


“Tlow can a 


learned name. 
corresponds to the pistil and stamens of a flower, and 
from these in due time springs a real fern, just like the 
mother, or rather the grandmother. ‘Alternation of 
generations, the wise men call that.” 

Hlsa gazed with increased respect at the polypodys, 
and asked if all ferns managed in the same way. 

“Yes, though we have one species that has another 
string to its bow in the shape of a row of little bulbs 
along the back of the stalk; these fall off when they are 
ripe, like the bulblets on tiger-lilies, all ready to make 
new ferns.” 

“Aren't. there other kinds that keep green all 
winter?” asked Elsa, as she carefully dug round the 
bunch she had chosen. 

“Yes, several. See, here is one,—this delicate little 
thing with a shining black stem. We call that a 
Then there is the shield fern, which 
grows mostly in woods, and often succumbs before 
spring, and the rarer walking fern, that roots from the 
end of the leaf. Most of our natives will bear a good 
degree of cold, and, if you bring them into the house, 
soon begin to start and unroll new fronds.” 

“Well, L never knew so much about ferns before,” 
declared Flsa, transferring the handsome rosette to 
her basket. “Em going to put this in an old willow- 
ware pitcher with a broken nose, and hang it up in the 
south window, and if it does well, VI have a window 
box next vearand try all the kinds IT ean find.” 

“Very good, only don't forget to fill your pitcher 
with leaf-mold mixed with small stones, and I advise 
you to choose a north or east window instead of a south 
Polypodys are no friends to sunshine, and the 
said Miss 


one, 
same thing is true of nearly all our ferns,” 
Greenwood with a smile. 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD. 


PARTS OF SPEECH. 


“The chief result of grammar... is the doc- 
trine of the parts of speech.” So savs a learned 


philologist. 

The number and character of these recognized 
The 
earliest: Greek grammarians named a few parts of 
speech which attracted emphatic attention, and others 
were added later. At last Dionysius carried “eight 
parts of speech” from Alexandria to Rome, and from 


groups of words have varied at different eras. 


that day to this the mystic number cight has been 
perpetuated, 

Yet the claimants to 4a place in the list have varied. 
The participle, included by Dionysius, was afterwards 
added to. the The Greeks, wiser than we, 
omitted the interjection, which indeed is not a part 


verb. 


of speech, but a “whole speech,” though vague and un- 


developed. The infinitive has sometimes been called 


a part beech Pronouns have sometimes heen 


Classed with houns: and avatn the pe rsonal pronouns 


have been treated as a part of speech distinct from ad- 
jective pronouns, which were classed with adjectives 
erarticles. The articles have often been treated as a 
part of speech. Murray’s old grammar does this, 
thus giving to English nine parts of speech, or one 
more than belong to Latin, which has no article. 

The number and names of the paris of speech have 
at last erystallized into the eight.that our grammars 
generally recognize, and perhaps this list is as con- 
venient as can be made; though several of the larger 
sub-classes, such as participles, infinitives, articles, 
and the classes of pronouns, need to be taught early in 
the grammar course and with nearly as much distinct- 
ness as the fundamental eight classes. 

When all of these are clearly known, and the pupil 
is able to assign each word of a sentence to its proper 
part of speech, the stronghold of grammar as a science 
may be said to have been conquered. 

The basis of the classification is the function which 
the word performs in the structure of the sentence. 
For this reason there can be no logical definition of 
any part of speech, except by giving its function. 
The old definition of a verb as “a word which means to 
he, to do, or to suffer,” ignored wholly this functional 
element. In teaching that “a noun is a name” the 
teacher should not emit to point out the fact that this 
vives to the noun the grammatical quality which ad- 
nits of its being the subject term of a sentence. 

But the quality of belonging to a part of speech in 
English is a very variable one. It is more a habit of 
the werd than a fixed and innate quality. In a 
highly inflected language like Latin, the word is 
ticketed, as it were, by its form as belonging to a 
given part of speech. But in English it is the sense of 
the sentence that must decide, and there are only a 
comparatively small number of words that always be- 
long to the same part of speech. The pronouns are 
the most habit bound among our words, but with 
some of these there is variation. 

The fact that a word is dependent upon its con- 
nection and relationships for-its true meaning and 
value receives emphasis from the name that is given 
to these grammatical groups. Standing alone, a word 
is incomplete and its meaning is uncertain. It is only 
by the right connection of these parts that we ean get 
the whole which we call speech. 


THE NORMAL S HOOL.—(VIIL) 


Report at Los Angeles meeting July, 1899, of a 
committee composed as follows: ZX. Snyder, Colo- 
rado, chairman; R.G. Boone, Michigan; A. G. Boy- 
den, Massachusetts: Miss Marion Brown, Louisiana; 
Krank MeMurry, New York; 'T. Pierce, California; 
N.C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania; H. H. Seerley, Towa. 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL VARIATIONS 

THAT EXIST IN NORMAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The Middle States Normal School.—These states 
have special characteristics as regards the organiza- 
tion and conduct of their Most of the 
schools in this region are managed by joint local and 
state authority—-the local predominating as regards 
numbers of trustees and business management. 

In Pennsylvania all of the thirteen schools maintain 
preparatory classes below the entrance requirements 
of the several two, three, and four-year professional 
courses of study. In addition, they maintain com- 
mercial and other academic studies, but the state con- 
tributes only to the support of the professional 
student, the other students paying their entire ex- 
penses. 

In the state of New York the admission of students 
is limited to persons recommended by the school com- 
missioners. In New Jersey admission to its one 
normal school is obtained by passing a satisfactory 
examination at the school, and none but professional 
students are received. The fact is that each state has 
slved the problem according to its own individual 
needs. and without much attention to future develop- 
ment or demands. In New York there is one state 
normal school of a high grade located at Albany; the 
others are of the common standard which generally 
prevails throughout the country. There is a tend- 
ency in the middle states to accept this plan as the best 
for future adoption: One school of high grade and 


schools. 


any schools with a standard of admission as high as 


the condition of the elementary education of appli- 
cants will permit. In Maryland and New Jersey, 
where but one normal school is maintained in’ cach 
state, the authorities require such a standard that they 
secure the preparation of the teachers who occupy the 
best-paid positions. The larger the salary obtainabl,, 
the better the candidate will prepare for his vocation, 
and the more is he drawn away from the rural schools. 
whose salaries are not sufficient to induce one to go 
into the business as a permanent calling. 

The system of payment on enrollment, or even o1 
results, makes the reputation or the income or the 
success of the school depend upon the number of 
students enrolled or the number passing the examina- 
tions. This produces a temptation to lower the re 
quirements for entrance, and also for graduation, to 
the minimum that will be acceptable or permissibl:. 
This condition does not necessarily exist to so large 
an extent where a school has a fixed income from state 
revenues or annual appropriations. 


THANKSGIVING PROGRAMIE. 


BY NELLE 8S. MUSTAIN. 


ARRANGED 


1. Song: “America.” 
. Scriptural reading. 

8. Reading of president’s proclamation. 

4. Song: “The Harvest Home.”’ 

5. Paper: First Thanksgiving.” 

6. Character sketch: “The Pilgrims.” 

7. Recitations: (a) ‘‘The Corn Song,’ Whittier; (b) 
“The Farmer’s Wife,’’ Carleton; (c) ‘When the Frost Is 
on the Punkin,” Riley. 

8. “Sweet Summers Gone Away.” 

9. “Thanksgiving at Grandfather’s.” 

10. Select reading: ‘The Famine,” 
“Hiawatha.” 

11. Pen picture: ‘‘Thanksgiving in Ye Olden Time.”’ 

12. Recitations: (a) ‘‘November,”’ Coleridge; (b) 
“The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers,’ Hemans. 

13. Thanksgiving quotations. 

14. Closing song: “The Old Folks at Home.” 


Longfellow’s 


TEN-MINUTE TALKS ON MUSIC 
TKEACHING.—(V.) 


BY FREDERIC H. RIPLEY. 


PHRASING. 


The one element in music, without which there can 
he no very good result, is artistic phrasing. No 
amount of eifort on tone or explanation of the senti- 
mentof the musie will avail if phrasing is neglected. 

hv phrasing we mean the rendering of the measures 
in little related groups, corresponding to the divisions 
«f-entences in literature. Measures unphrascd are like 
sentences unpunctuated, and the habit of reading 
music without phrasing is even worse in its result than 
the omission of proper expression in reading. 

Careful phrasing in elementary work renders inter- 
vals and rhythms natural, and it is the feeling of the 
phrases that makes rapid reading and correct expres- 
sion possible. 

The loss of phrasing in advanced work is due to the 
great effort which badly trained classes make in read- 
ing their notes—that is, in deciding quickly what the 
next tone is. They go dragging along from note to 
note, giving simply a series of unconnected tones de- 
void of sense and of artistic relation. 

The teacher is too apt to call the exercise done if the 
tones are given in correct relative pitches, and passes 
laboriously to the next exercise, till presently she finds 
that the exercises have become too difficult for the 
class and that further progress is impossible. Songs 
are resorted to, but here again difficulties are found. 
All effort to arouse a proper sentiment. by a study of 
the words avails little, because the habit of neglecting 
the natural phrasing has become fixed, and with imag- 
inations fired by a study of the literary gem which the 
words present they fail of a good rendering, because 
they have no power to connect the musical sense of the 
composition with the literary expression. 

All of this could be avoided by requiring from the 
very beginning a perfectly correct and artistic render- 
ing of each exercise. By this we mean nothing high 
and grand and beyond ordinary powers. We mean 


just what we mean when we say that children should 
read, in the literary primer even, with expression— 
that is, that the tone used should indicate intelligence, 
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and that the little sentences should be rendered as a 
whole, not in single words jerked out at irregular in- 
tervals. 

Such reading implies: First, that the teacher has 
cultivated a free, pleasant, flexible tone in speaking, 
and second, that the child has become master of the 
thought and simply renders what is already in his 
mind, 

The second condition depends upon his power to 
divine the thought from the characters, and to hold it 
as a whole in his mind, and this implies time to study 
before he recites. 

Some young readers will not gain the power to hold 
the thought in the mind as a whole if they are allowed 
to look at the words while rendering the sentence; 
these, after study, should raise the eves from the book 
and recite without seeing the printed words. A 
similar method may be pursued in the elementary 
study of music. Elementary exercises should be 
rendered as wholes, and, however simple and brief, 
should be made to express a musical idea. 

Phrasing, while in a measure dependent upon ac- 
cent, is quite different from it. and no device for secur- 
ing correct time beating and proper accents influences 
it much. Phrasing depends upon grasping the 
thought which lies behind the music, and the accent is 
a mere incident. 

Phrasing must be practised in unison, hence the 
pedagogical value of one part exercises in advanced 
work; but if pupils are studying advanced books and 
lack the ability to phrase well, it may be necessary ta 
return to very simple diatonic exercises to arouse this 
power. 


_ [The following outline from an unknown exchange will be useful 
in connection with the article on hats in issue of October 12 } 


1. Uses of hats. 

2. When hats should be worn. 

3. When hats should be removed. 

4, Parts of a hat: (a) crown; (b) brim; (c) lining; 
(d) binding; (e) band—trimming. 

5. Materials of which hats are made: (a) fur; (b) 
wool; (c) silk: (d) straw, ete. : 

6. low fur is made into hats—-felting. 

7. Proper care of the hat. 
NOTES. 

1. Do not leave the subject until the principle and 
process of felting is understood. 

2. Hats began to be manufactured in England about 
1510. (After the discovery of America.) What was worn 
Lefore that time? 

3. Wool was the material first used in making felt 
hats; but as trade with America was developed, the fur 
of the beaver, which is finer and softer, came into use. 

4 The growing searcity of beaver fur led to the sub- 
stitution of a cloth formed of silk. 

5. It is now chiefly the rabbit (called coney) which 
supplies the fur for our hats. Rabbits swarm in Ger- 
many, Russia, and France, and in Australia they have 
multiplied so fast as to become a pest and danger. They 
are caught for their fur, which is dried and packed at the 
rate of twenty-five rabbits to every pound of fur, yet it 
reaches our shore by hundreds of tons. 

6. Tradition ascribes the discovery of the process of 
felting to St. Clement. It is stated that St. Clement, when 
on a pilgrimage, put carded wool between his feet and 
the soles of his sandals, and found on his journey’s end 
that the wool was converted into cloth (felt). In some 
countries the hatters celebrate the twenty-third of No- 
vember, St. Clement’s day. 


EDUCATE EVERYONE. 


BY H.C. WEBER, NASHVILLE. 


If the affairs of state are directed intelligently, 
then the directors, the people, must be intelligent; 
and it follows that the greater the enlightenment of 
the people, the greater will be the skill with which the 
government is managed. So also it might be said 
that the degree of skill in stateeraft can be measured 
by the quantity and quality of educational facilities 
afforded by the state. This education must reach to 
afford to leave unopen a single path leading from the 
every corner of the state. The government cannot 
aiford to leave unopen a single path leading from the 
most obscure home to the greatest opportunities, for 


who knows what cradle rocks the statesman of the 


coming generation 


ONE THOUSAND FIRST THINGS CLASSI 
FIED. —( 111.) 


ARRANGED BY THE EDITOR. 


FIRST INDUSTRIES, 1800-1825. 


1800.—Boston, India rubber first imported. 

1801.—Canton, Mass., first sheet copper, Paul Revere’s 
mill. 

1802.—First powder works. 

1802.—Connecticut. making gilt buttons. 

1803.—New Hampshire, first cotton mill. 

1804.—Philadelphia, white lead. 

1805.—Printers’ ink. 

1806.—-New York, Ridley, confectionery. 

1806.—Philadelphia, William Rowland, saws. 

1807.—On the Schuylkill, Paul Beck, shot-making tower. 

1807.—Piymouth, Conn., Eli Terry, clocks by machinery. 

1807.—Anthony Tiemann, manufacture of colors. 

1807.—Utica, wheat starch factory. 

1808.—Pittsburg, flint glass. 

1808.—Philadelphia, “queensware.”’ 

1809.—Cotton duck for sail cloth. 

1812.—New York, pin factory. 

1812.—Pittsburg, rolling mill. 

1813.—Rahway, N. J., haircloth. 

1813.—Stereotyping and printing from stereotype forms. 

1813.—Waltham, Mass., complete mill in the world for 
turning raw cotton into finished cloth. 

1815.—Steam power in cabinetmaking. 

1817.—-Pittsburg, steam power in papermaking. 

1817.—Wilmington, Del., cylinder machine for making 
paper. 

1818.—Cincinnati, Elisha Mills, meat packing industry. 

1819.—Newark, N. J., Seth Boyden, making patent 
leather. 

1819.—New York, Dr. H. Mead, porcelain. 

1819.—New York, Daggett & Kensett, canned goods. 

1822.—Philadelphia, Mason & Baldwin, engraving cylin- 
ders for calico printing. ° 

1823.—Albany, steam power printing press. 

1823.—New York, tin plating of lead pipe. 

1823.—Upper Mississippi, smelting works in lead region, 

1824.—Green county, New York, Zadoc Pratt, hemlock 
tanning plant. 

1824.—Cape Cod, isinglass from hake. 

1824.—Glazed ground for wall paper. 


THACHING CIVIL GOVERNMENT .—(1/.) 


BY. ELEANOR J. CLAKK. 


THE TOWNSHIP AND COUNTY. 

While the study of civil government is often’ the 
cause of anguish of spirit to pupils and teacher, it is, 
on the other hand, of vital importance to the pupil as a 
future citizen. Reasons for the frequent complaint of 
“dryness” of civil government are not hard to find. 

I would suggest as remedies a topical outline which 
places the historical by itself, omits the theoretical, 
and gives a complete summary of actual conditi ns: 
second, personal study by teacher and pupils together 
of the forms of local government, the observations re- 
eorded by each pupil in a notebook. 

I. LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Develop the idea that local government is adiminis- 
tered in three wavs.—(1) by the township system in 
New England, where the township is of much, the 
county of little, importance, save as judicial area; (2) 
hy the county svstem in the South, where the county 
does the work of Northern towuship and county, since 
township organization is often lacking; (3) by a mixed 
(township-county) system in the states of the Middle 
Atlantic group and the West, where township and 
county share more equally in local government than in 
North or South. 

The reasons for each svstem may be found in the 
history of each locality. In the north the early set- 
tlers ww re obliged to dwell close together to defend 
themselves against the hostile Indians; the land did not 
invite to settlement by great estates, as in the more fer- 
tile South: in most cases the people wished to live near 
their heloved church, for which they braved the wiider- 
ness, In time these villages united for protection or 
convenience into the wider governments of county and 
state, but the township has never lost its control of 
local affairs. In the South the Indians were far more 
friendly than those of the North: the settlers were not 
afraid to take up large tracts of the fertile land which 
co readily repaid cultivation. «In this thinly settled 


community it Was natural that a large area, asa county. 


should administer local government. Although 
towns have since grown, the people have clung to the 
system with which they are familiar,—the county sys- 
tem. In the Middle Atlantic states, midway between 
the northern and southern colonies, with growth of 
towns as in the North, and the great estates as in the 
South, there grew a mixed system of township-county 
government. In the West the county was laid out by 
eovernment survey before the township, which was de- 
signed as an area for schools; the county then could not 
lose its prominence, The settlers were people from 
North and South, each favoring their home system of 
vovernment, hence the same compromise or mixed sys- 
tem found in the Middle Atlantic group. 

(1.) The township or city. 

After the pupils have talked over and prepared 
written accounts of the historical development of the 
township (according to the cutline suggested or one 
prepared by the teacher) lead them to study their pres- 
ent township organization, or city government, Em- 
phasize the fact that city organization is common to all 
parts of the country, although its details may vary. 

Describe the township not only as the land within 
its limits, hut in its corporate capacity as standing for 
the people. Whether actually incorporated or not, 
every township may own and contre! property, make 
contracts, sue and be sued,—all functions of a corpora- 
tion Make the statement specific by learning what 
property vour town owns, how that is controlled, ete 
To transact its business lawfully, the town must have 
responsible agents, every one may not direct affairs at 
will. ‘This leads to the discussion of the election of 
these agents or officers, nominated by caucus or pri- 
mary, elected at town meeting or polling place. En- 
courage the pupils to learn the details of a caucus, a 
town mecting, the names and duties of town officers, 
hy questioning parents, the officers themselves, by use 
of town reports, by any and every means at their dis- 
posal. Study the subdivisions of the township or city, 
as school districts, road districts, fire preemets, wards, 
ete. After the class has thoroughly talked over the 
topics suggested and the difficult questions sure to 
arise have been settled, one usually finds some lawyer 
interested in schools willing to help out. Require a 
concise, accurate account prepared by each pupil in his 
notebook, using the outline as a guide. 

The county. 

Decide to which type your county belongs,—the 
less important county of the North which serves as an 
area for the administration of justice, the all-import- 
ant Southern county, or the county of the Middle At- 
lantic group. "This has two distinet types,—first, as in 
New York, where the board of county supervisors is 
composed of the supervisors (*selectmen”) of the dif- 
ferent townships within it; second, the county of 
Pennsylvania, where the townships have no represen- 
tatives on the board of county commissioners (or super- 
visors) elected by the county at large. 

If vou have the material at hand, trace the develop- 
ment of the old English county and its institutions. 
\ study of Southern county life—as Edward Inglis’ 
“Virginia Institutions,” in Johns Hopkins University 
Studies, or Marvland manors, “Old Maryland Manors,” 
in Johns Hopkins University Studies, and the New 
York “patrens.” Montgomery’s “Leading Facts of 
American History,” p. G8, adds interest to the dry 
outline. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 
Towns of our Germanic and English Ancestors. (See 

Green’s “History of English People,” ch. I.) 

Origin of New England townships. (Bryce’s “American 

Commonwealth,” vol. I., p. 589.) 

Our own township or city: 
When founded? 
whom? 
Who gave right of settlement? 
Early forms of government. (See old town reports, 
local histories.) 
Growth. 


Town in the wars. 


POLITICAL OUTLINE. 


Township. City. 
1. Township as a corpora- 1. City as a corporation: 
tion: Charter When 


granted? By gen- 
eral or special law? 
Privileges. 
Property held by it. 
2. (Same as township.) 
(a) Same as township. 


Actually incorporated. 
Property held by it. 


2. Elections: 
(a) Caucus) or pri 


(Continued on page 274. | 
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Pure air and enough of it is the teacher's best tonite. 


Seek to gain and retain perfect health for its phy- 
siological example, which is of value as well as precept. 

It requires great skill to throw the non-essentials 
of a subject into the background and still retain them 
in the picture. 

Dr. W. H. Maxwell's Greater New York school re- 
port is the most sensational school document of the 


year. Get a copy if you ean. 


Much of the work of the educational expert of to- 
day is wrongly focused in that it gives an idea that the 
aim is to know the mind for the sake of knowing it, 
rather than to know it for the sake of forming char- 
acter. 


To succeed in teaching in the highest sense one 
should be scientifically trained as well as soundly edu- 
cated. The two cannot be separated. There is 
danger of swinging first to the training and then to 
the education side of the qualification. 


There were 493,848 pupils enrolled in the schools 
of Greater New York the first half of this year 
What an institution! A> half million children in the 
schools of one city. There are but four cities in the 
land with as many inhabitants as there are pupils in 
the schools of one city. 


THE ARIZONA RECORD. 

Arizona made a record in connection with the Los 
Ane les meeting of the N. E. A. A larger per cent. 
of her teachers were present than were present from 
California or any other state: the inerease in active 
members was ereater than that of any other state: 


fifty per ceng. ol the entire teaching force Was in at 


tendance, and the actual attendance was greater than 
in the case of any two states west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, outside of California. The significance of this 
latter fact can only be appreciated when we think 
how much larger the other states are and that the fare 
was no greater from many parts of those states than 
from Arizona. All this is largely due to the organiz- 
ing skill and personal work of F. S. Hafford, who 
made such a “hit? by his speech at the Washington 


meeting in 1898. 


DR. MAXNWELUS VIEWS. 


Kither things are in decidedly bad shape in Brook- 
lyn or Dr. Maxwell was in a dangerously bilious con- 
dition when he wrote his Greater New York report. 
If it is a case of physical disorder, then his report 
should have been withheld until he had been sub- 
jected to rigid medical and hygienic treatment, and he 
could have revised it when his organs were in normal 
condition. If, however, the conditions in Brooklyn 
are as represented, then Dr. Maxwell ought to ex- 
plain why they are as they are. 

Dr. Maxwell was superintendent of schools in 
Brooklyn for ten years, elected and re-elected by the 
school board for many years, and if teachers could 
only be elected by getting a political pull by un- 
worthy means, how was it with the superintendent? 
If a $500 salary required a dangerous pull with the 
school board, how about a $5,000 salary? Of course 
no one suspects Dr. Maxwell of doing anything “off 
color” to get a pull for the sake of his elections, but if 
he did not do these things, why should the other 
seekers of eleetion do it? 

This is merely by-play, but another matter is more 
serious. Dr. Maxwell says: “In the entire city the 
average jfroportion is one non-teaching supervisor to 
13.2 teachers, which proportion might be reduced 
twenty per cent., thus saving $100,000 annually for 
more useful work and equally subserving the purposes 
of education. Brooklyn and Richmond are much 
more lavish in their proportionate supply of super- 
visors than the other boroughs. Brooklyn has one 
supervisor to 11.8 teachers and Richmond one to 
eleven teachers. In Brooklyn these supervisors are 
so numerous that they are in some cases a burden 
rather than a help.” 

Was not this the same during the ten years that. he 
was superintendent of Brooklyn? If so, did he talk 
as plainly about it then in his reports as now? — If not, 
why not? Several reasons are assigned for this, but 
vr. Maxwell is entitled to state for himself why he 
did not discover this in ten years, or why, if he did, he 
id not report it and seek remedy. 


BUFFALO OUTRAGE, 


Superintendent Henry P. Emerson of Buffalo is 
by general consent one of the best school officials in 
the country. He is scholarly, gentlemanly, profes- 
sional, practical, honest, and faithful. He has 
brought the schools of that city to a degree of 
efficiency which has won for them the admiration of 
the educational leaders of the country. He has had 
seven years of experience, and is in the prime of life. 
There is no trace of weakness, looseness, or of any 
other streak of inefficiency, The force, from the 
janitors to the high school principals, is harmonious 
and is in the best of working condition. 

But there is to be an election of superintendent. 
The two great parties are lined up against each other, 
with a possibility that either may win. Mr. Emer- 
son has been accorded the nomination by one party 
without a dissenting voice, but the opposing party, 
regardless of the proprieties of the case, have nom1- 
nated the clerk of the department of registrars, a 
man who is not scholarly, is not professional, and is 
lacking in nearly all the other characteristics for 
which Mr. Emerson stands. If persons in Buffalo 
vote the party ticket, as they usually do, there are 
enough complications to make it possible to set aside 
one of the best educational leaders in the country 
for a clerk in a minor department, who is not 
equipped for this work, as he has abundantly shown. 

It is an outrage that aman like Mr. Emerson can 
be thus placed at the merey of a political convention. 


Buffalo owes it to the rest of the country to bury Mr. 
Crooker so deep in this election that polities will 
forever retire, and both parties will agree in the nomi- 
nation of an able, devoted, professional man every 


time. 


THE FUTURE OF ARITHMETIC 

We had a call the other day from an educator who 
said the Journal was a magnificent paper from the 
standpoint of all school subjeets, school management, 
psychology, news, and problems of the schoolroom, 
but that it did not grapple with education in the 
colonies and in’ Europe as it ought. He said we 
should leave school topics alone and deal with great 
edueational issues. He thought the symposium to 
which forty-one college presidents contributed in re- 
ition to the advisability of giving credit for college 
degrees for work done in the high school was not 
sufficiently grand for our mission. 

We have great respect for the judgment of this man, 
and shall, as a result of the interview, deal heroically 
with the colonial school problem, but we shall also 
do more than ever with live problems. The Journal 
will do more than ever along the lines in which it has 
always led. 

For instance, “the future of arithmetic” 
problem, in which every teacher is interested. It is 
one that has not been exhaustively treated. Begin- 
ning sometime in December, the Journal will give this 
subject such consideration as it has never received. 
Mr. Winship will have a series of articles covering 
every vital phase of the subject... These will be pre- 
pared in advance and submitted to several experts and 
practical teachers, who will diseuss the subject in the 
same issue in which his article appears. This will 
give a breadth and intensity to the discussion that has 
never been attained. There will be, presumably, ten 
of these symposiums. No school in the country can 
afford not to know what is said in this series. Will 
you tell other teachers of this feature, which is only 
one of many already provided for? 

These are some of the topics to be considered :— 


is a live 


Learning Numbers. 

The Grube Method. 
Fundamental Processes. 
ixamples vs. Problems. 
Mental Arithmetic. 

The Multiplication Table. 
Percentage, 

The Ratio Idea. 

Spiral Progress. 

ITow much time; at what time? 
Correlation. 


EDUCATION AND IGNORA NCE.—(V.) 
A CONTRAST. 


THE JUKES VERSUS JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CAPACITY, CHARACTER, AND TRAINING. 

In view of what has been learned regarding Jona- 
than Edwards, his ancestors and children, his grand- 
children might have found some excuse for presuming 
upon the capacity and character which they inherited. 
In their veins was the blood of famous lines of noble 
men and women; the blood of Edwards, Stoddard, 
Pierpont, and Hooker was thrilling in their thought 
and intensifying their character. They had inherited 
capacity and character at their best, but they did not 
presume upon it. If ever inheritance would justify 
indifference to training, it was in the case of the grand- 
children of Jonathan Edwards, but they were far from 
indifferent to their responsibility. 

It must be understood that the “family of Jonathan 
Edwards” not only includes his descendants, but the 
men who married into the family and whose children 
became descendants of Mr. Edwards. At first this 
may not seem the proper interpretation, but there is no 
other that is legitimate. In the case of the “Jukes” 
Mr. Dugdale includes in the family both the men and 
women who married into the family, but in the case 
of Mr. Edwards there is no call to include the women 
who thus come into the family. and it would have mag- 
nified the study needlessly, 
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Vntil quite recently there has been no way to dis- 


cover the standing of married women in Ameri- 
can life except as we know the social, scholastic, 
and professional position of their husbands. In most 


families a son-in-law becomes a representative factor 
of a family. Therefore, whenever the “Edwards 
family” is spoken of it includes the sons-in-law, but it 
does not include the daughters-in-law, nor does it go 
back of Jonathan Edwards, never including his 
brothers and sisters or their descendants. 

The “Jukes” had no inherited capacity or training 
upon which they could safely presume. Their only 
hope lay in nursing every germ of hope by the means 
of indus ‘try and education, through the discipline of 
the shop, the training of the schools, and the i inspira- 
tion of the church. Did they appreciate this? Far 
from it. Instead of developing capacity by training, 
not one of the 1,200 ever secured even a moderate edu- 
cation, and but twenty of them ever had a trade, and 
ten of these learned it in the state prison. 

On the other hand, although the Edwards family 
inherited abundant capacity and character, every child 
has been educated from early childhood. Not all of 
the college members of the family have been discov- 
ered, and yet among the men alone I have found 263 
graduates and asurprisingly large number of these 
have supplemented the college course with post 
graduate or professional study. Just as the “Jukes” 
have intensified their degeneracy by neglect, the Ed- 
wards family has magnified capacity and character by 
industry and education. 

From among the 263 college graduates of the Ed- 
wards family there are thirteen presidents of colleges 
and other higher institutions of learning, sixty-five 
professors of colleges, and many principals of impor- 
tant academies and seminaries. ‘Thirty-nine American 
and foreign colleges and universities have this family 
among the alumni. Frem this family have come 
presidents for Yale, Princeton, Union, Hamilton, Am- 
herst, the University of California, the University of 
Tennessee, the famous Litchfield (Conn.) law school, 
the Columbia law school, and Andover Theological 
Seminary. Among these are such men as President 
Timothy Dwight, Yale, 1794-1817; Theodore Dwight 
Woolsey, Yale, 1816-71; Timothy Dwight, Yale, 1886- 
97; Jonathan Edwards (Jr.), Union, 1799-1801; 
Daniel C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins; Merrill EK. Gates, 
Amherst: Edwards A. Park, Andover; and Egbert 
Smyth. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The British parliament assembled October 17, and 
the “Queen’s speech” was limited to a brief recital of 
the difficulties with the Transvaal. The debate on 
the address in reply to the speech was not so per- 
functory as usual; but the Liberal party, as a whole, is 
obliged by the exigencies of war to give its support to 
the government. The liberal leaders in both houses, 
however, sharply criticised the manner in which the 
negotiations had earried on, and Sir Henry 

Campbell-Bannerman, the Commons, told Mr. 
Chamberlain plainly that his course in raising the 
question of suzerainty had done more than anything 
else to make a peaceful settlement impossible. Most 
of the Radical and Irish members, not being  re- 
resirained by prudential considerations, voted against 


heen 


the government. 
* * 

The foree which England is sending to South 
Africa is said to be about twice as large as that which 
had engaged in the Crimean war. The total 
white population of the two little Dutch republics, 
men, women, and children, according to the census of 
1890, was less than 200,000; vet to overcome and an- 
nex these people England is concentrating an arm) 
of not far from 75,000 men. The Boers are cut off 
from all communication with the civilized world, and 
they have no allies; vet for what they believe to be 
their liberty thev have set their small army in array 
against an enemy s) overwhelmingly superior. 
Numerically, at least, if not as.to the essential prin- 
ciples involved. it is much as if little Finland were to 


she 


Russian empire. 
* * 


defy the 


Chere have been several encounters, hut the re ports 


yinentary aud confusing g, ow- 


regarding them are [ra 


ing partly to the cutting of wires, and partly to the 
censorship of the British authorities. Forces from 
the Transvaal have invaded Natal and occupy the 
northern portion of it, to a point south of Newcastle. 
Other Boer forces have entered the Cape Colony and 
are operating against Mafeking and Kimberley. The 
Boers apparently intend to tear up the railways and 
isolate the northern garrisons, utilizing the time which 
they will have before the British transports arrive to 
put difficulties in the way of a British advance. Cecil 
Rhodes is at Kimberley, which doubtless quickens the 
zeal of the Boers to capture it, though there is no rea- 
son to believe the repert that they have set a price on 
his head. 


* * * 


There is a large British force at Ladysmith, which 
isa junction from which a branch of the main line 
running from Durban into the Transvaal diverges 
into the Orange Free State. The Free State Boers 
who came through Van Reenen’s pass are moving 
upon Ladysmith from the west, while the Transvaal 
Boers are approaching it from the north. In Cape 
Colony, Kimberley, Vryburg, and Mafeking are im- 
portant stations on the line of the railway which runs 
to Bulawayo, skirting the frontiers of the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State for.a considerable distance. 
Mafeking is the northernmost of the three, and is 
about one hundred miles distant from Vryburg, which 
has already surrendered to the Boers. This makes 
the position of the British garrison at Mafeking one 
of grave peril. 

* * 

Glencoe, where the first real battle of the war took 
place, on Thursday, is forty miles northeast of Lady- 
smith. The Boers had. oceupied a neighboring 
height during the night, in force, and began shelling 
the British camp at daybreak. But their guns were 
poorly served and were soon silenced by the superior 
sritish artillery fire. Under cover of this fire, the 
British infe intry charged up the hill, and after a stub- 
born fight drove the Boers from their position. The 
soers retreated in disorder, and vigorous pursuit by 
cavalry turned their retreat into a rout. The esti- 
mates of losses are from British sources and are esti- 
mates only: but there can be no doubt that the Boers 
suffered more than the British. One victory does not 
end a war, any more than one swallow makes a sum- 
mer; but it is clear that the superior discipline of the 
British will count for a good deal even when they 
have not the advantage of superior numbers. 

* * * 


It looks a little as if Germany had coneluded that a 
time when England has her hands full in South 


Africa is suitable for pressing for a settlement of dis- 


puted questions in Samoa. At least, it is significant 
that the re-opening of that question the past. week 
has been at the German initiative, the German em- 
hassv at Washington having brought the matter be- 
fore the state department. The settlement which 
would please Germany best, next to having the whole 
group herself, would be a division, she to take the 
chief island, on which is Apia, the capital; the United 
States to take the island which has the harbor of 
Pago-Pago: and England to take the remaining island. 
This distribution is not pleasing to England. 


* * 
Something like a preliminary presidential cam- 
paign is in progress in the west, where President 


McKinley and members of his cabinet have been mak- 
ing speeches in several different states; and Mr. Bryan 
is here, there, and everywhere, according to the ex- 
igencies of his party in different localities. The past 
week he has been busy in Kentucky, where he is try- 
ing to counteract a strong Democratic bolt by speak- 
ing in the interest of Goebel, the regular Democratic 
nominee. His work in the closing days of the cam- 
paien Ww 7 he in his own state of Nebraska, where he is 
to make from ten to twenty speeches a day, if his 
strength holds out. Interest centres largely in 
Nebraska and Ohio, and in both states both parties 
nrofess serene confidence, while neither, probably, is 
as it would like to he 


as sure 


The international vaeht races ended on Friday, 


ifter an unprecedented series of disappointments and 


mishaps, with a victory for the Columbia, won in a 
strong breeze, which at times amounted to half a gale. 
This was the third race which she had won, though 
the second of the series was less satisfactory because a 
mishap to the Shamrock crippled her and made it im- 
possible for her to complete the course. Every one 
concedes that the races were fairly won and that they 
prove that the Columbia is the better boat. The best 
of feeling has prevailed throughout, and although Sir 
Thomas Lipton is denied the pleasure of carrying 
back the America cup and has not even the satisfac- 
tion of having come in ahead in a single race, the lov- 
ing cup which it is proposed to give him will bea 
pleasing evidence of the feeling called out. by his cour- 
teous and generous bearing. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Great Nature holds no fellowship with grief, 
Think not the wind 1s sighing through the sheaf, 
For sorrow that the summer's race ts run; 

Think not the falling rain and shrouded sun, 
Or the white scourge of frost laid on the ground, 
Are tokens that her pleasures are discrowned 
From their brave empires in the earth and sky. 


“The Choir Invisible’ has been dramatized. 

“Richard Carvel” has been sold at the rate of close 
upon 1,000 copies a day. 

F. Marion Crawford is writing a story entitled “Old 
Madrid.”’ It will appear in 1900. 


The Friends have ninety colleges in the United States. 
with a total attendance of 20,000 students. 

A volume of letters by Sidney Lanier will be published 
shortly. Many of these are addressed to Bayard Taylor. 


W. H. Collingridge has presented Cowper’s house at 
Olney to the public, on condition that it shall be pre- 
served as a museum. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British ambassador at 
Washington, has been raised to the peerage, and assumes 
the title of Lord Pauncefote. 


Emerson often spent from six months to a year in the 
composition of one or two short essays. His object was 
the condensation of the greatest possible thought into 
the fewest number of words. 

Jane Austen, whose only memorial to-day, aside from 
her novels, is a modest brass tablet, close to the slab over 
her grave in Winchester cathedral, is at last to be hon- 
ored in more noteworthy style by a stained-glass window 
in the cathedral. 

Mrs. Baker, the venerable occupant of Anne Hath- 
away’s cottage, who died recently, was well known to the 
Stratford pilgrim. When still a child, she moved into- 
the cottage, and has lived there ever since. Mrs. Baker 
claimed to be a direct descendant from the Hathaways. 
In 1892 the Anne Hathaway cottage was purchased on be- 
half of the public, and the number of visitors has since 
exceeded 20,000 in a year. 

The leader of the forthcoming German Antarctic expe- 
dition, Professor Erick von Drygaiski, was born at 
Konigsberg, Prussia, thirty-four years ago. He has 
studied at three or four of the leading universities in Ger- 
many, and has made a specialty of geography, mathe- 
matics, and the natural sciences. He has already been in 
one brilliant polar expedition, and this year was ap- 
pointed professor of geography in the University of 
Berlin. 

A schoolfellow of Aguinaldo’s, who has recently been 
employed at the army headquarters in Manila as type- 
writer, says that Aguinaldo is a hard student, and used 
literally to turn night into day. It was at college, he 
said, that Aguinaldo acquired his pronounced ideas on 
Republicanism, and when he was only sixteen years old 
he started a boys’ paper, called “La Republica.”’ In his 
school days he was quiet, but everybody liked him. He 


+ was charitable, and had a great idea of one’s duty to the 


poor. 

Victor Hugo’s love letters are to be published, and the 
book, it is said, will be a worthy successor to the love 
letters of the Brownings. Hugo began these letters when 
he was eighteen years old. There are about 15), all ad- 
dressed to Adele Foucher, whom he afterward married. 
Mdlle. Foucher’s parents objected because Hugo was 
poor, and because the young lady had no dowry, but fin- 
ally they agreed to let her marry the penniless youth. 
After the marriage they went to live in a little flat, for 
which he paid $200 a year. The editor, M. Paul Meurice, 
says: “I have never laid eyes upon nobler human docu- 
ments. They reveal during its most interesting period 
the inner life of the most illustrious literary man in the 


century,” 


on 
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{ Continued from page 271.) 
mary—How called, 
officers, proceedings. 


(b) Registration of (b) Same as township. 
voters — How? 
When? Qualifica- 


tions of male voters. 
Qualifications of fe- 
male voters. 

(c) Warrant — By 
whom made? When? 


(c) Same as township. 


How public? 

Articles. 
(d) Town meeting— (d) Ward polling place 
How opened? Mod- —Presiding officers. 
erator. Debate- Questions to be set- 
Questions to be set- . tled. Ballots of each 
tled (in the war- party. System of 
rant). Acceptance voting. Election by 
of reports. Ballots plurality vote. Elec- 
of each party. Sys- tion by majority 
tem of voting. Elec- vote, Canvassing 
tion by plurality votes. Returns. Re- 
vote. Election by count. 

majority vote. Can- 


vassing votes. Re- 
turns. Recount. 
3. Town officers: — 
(a) Selectmen (how 
elected, term, duties). 
(b) Clerk (how elected, 
term, duties). 
» (c) Treasurer (how 
elected, term, duties). 
(d) Auditor (how elec- 
ted, term, duties). 
(e) Assessors of taxes 
(under taxation). 
(f) Collectors of taxes 
(under taxation). 


3. Departments of city gov- 
ernment:— 

(1) Legislative, or 
common council— 
Aldermen, councilors 
represent what, 
number, duties). 

(2) Administrative de- 
partment, or:— 

(a) Mayor (how 
elected, term, du- 
ties). 

(b) Clerk (how elec- 
ted, term, duties). 

(c) Treasurer (how 
elected, term, 
duties). 

(d) Auditor (how 
elected, term, 
duties). 

(e) (Same as town- 
ship. 

(f) (Same as town- 
ship.) 


Taxation. 


Need of taxation: — 
Town or city—Schools, poor, roads, other ex- 
penses. 
County—Poor, roads, bridges, 
houses, other expenses. 
State—Salaries of state officers, militia (by state 
support wholly), prisons, reform schools, in- 
sane asylums, schools (normal, agricultural 
college), other expenses, university, blind, 
etc. 
Resources: — 
Poll tax, tax on personal property, tax on real 
estate, licenses, fines. 
How assessed:— 
Assessors, valuation by owners, valuation by 
assessors, example of a tax bill. 
How collected: —- 
Collectors, time of collection, discount, tax sale, 
tax deed, redemption of property. 
Exemptions, reasons for. 
(g) Overseers of poor 
(under “Aid to (under 
Poor.’’) Poor.’’) 


Aid to Poor and Unfortunate. 


jails, court- 


(g) Overseers of poor 
“Aid to 


Overseer cf poor: Duties. Who is entitled to 
aid? What relatives must give aid? 

Partial aid or ‘indoor relief.” 

Support by town or “outdoor relief’: (a) At 
town farm or almshouse; (b) at county farm; 
(c) board paid. 

Care of ifisane at: 
asylum. 

State aid: Reform 
weak-minded. 
Federal aid: Soldiers and sailors’ homes and hos- 

pitals. 
Road commis- 
sioner (highway sur- 


(a) county farm; (b) state 


schools, homes for old, or 


(h) Road commis- 
sioner (highway sur- 
veyor)—Duties. One veyor)—Duties. One 
or districts. or districts. 
Working out tax. Working out tax. 
Importance of gcod Importance of good 
roads. roads. 

(i) School committee (i) School committee 
or board of education or board of education 
(under ‘‘Schools’’). (under ‘‘Schools’’). 


Schools. 


Members of committee: 

How elected (town or special meeting), term. 
Work—Supervision of schools, care of school 
property. 

Superintendent: 

How elected, term, work. 

District system of schools. 

Town system of schools. 

Support: Town tax, other funds. 

State support of schools—Normal schools. agri- 
cultural college (United States experiment sta- 
tion connected), universities. (Give account of 
the institutions in your state—their location, 
ete.) 

Federal support of schools—Indian schools. mili- 
tary academy (West Point), naval academy 
(Annapolis), schools at military posts, experi- 


ment stations, signal service school (Fort 
Whipple, Va.). 
(j) Constable, duties. (j) Police, how elec- 
(k) Other officers or ted, how removed. 
boards, election, du- (k) Other officers, 
ties, etc. boards, or commis- 
sions. 


4. Judicial department: — 
Grades of courts—(1) 
Mayor’s court; (2) 
Court of record. (38) 


4, Administration of jus- 
tice: 

Justice of peace—Com- 

mission, duties. As 


police judge— Supreme court. 
Cases tried, cases ap- Judges, how elected. 
pealed. Other court officers. 


THE COUNTY. 
IMistorical Outline. 


Development of the old English county: — 

Clan or “gathering of the host.” 

Hundred,—-moot, reeve, hue-and-cry. 

Shire, shire-reeve, or sheriff. 

Norman county, “‘crowner,” or coroner. ‘ 

Trial by ordeal, by battle, by ‘“‘recognitors” or jury. 

Origin of Southern county system—Bryce’s ‘‘American 
Commonwealth,” vol. I., p. 590. 

Origin of mixed system of Middle Atlantic and 
Western states (as above, p. 593). 

Our county:— 
Type: New England? 
Early history. 
Area and shape. 
Shire town. 
Property. 


Southern? Western? 


Political Outline. 

Its officers: — 
Commissioners,—number, election, duties. 
Treasurer. 
Auditor. 
Clerk. 
Sheriff. 
Coroner. 

Courts: (Second grade, or court of record. Called dis- 
trict, circuit, or county court.) 

Court officers: — 
Judges, clerk, register of deeds, of probate, attorney, 
sheriff, ete. (election, duties). 

(See “State Judiciary,” in No. 2.) 


A TEACHER'S VALUE TO THE PUBLIC. 


“What the teacher is counts for much more than what 
she knows. A love of children, unlimited tact, and in- 
finite patience are the necessary natural endowments,” 
writes Caroline B. LeRow in the September Ladies’ Home 
Journal, “Of course, the ability to teach implies the pos- 
session of an education, though no amount of education 
alone can make a good teacher. While all teachers must 
know more than they teach, the power to impart to others 
is the important matter, and the one in which tact or 
ingenuity is absolutely the prime requisite. Moreover, 
she should be personally a social, intellectual, and moral 
force in the community. The physician and the clergy- 
man have immense opportunities for this uplifting of 
humanity, yet their advantages are small when compared 
with those of the teacher, which are practically un- 
limited. Encouragement aad satisfaction in this field of 
labor never can be dependent upon results, for it is sel- 
dom that the teacher is permitted to know what the years 
_of maturity owe to faithful care of the youthful days. 
The teacher’s time is always one of seed-sowing, never of 
harvest.” 


LATEST RAILROAD FACTS. 

The report of railway statistics for the year 1898, con)- 
piled by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and jus; 
made public, shows that eleven roads went into the hands 
of receivers against forty-five taken out, while the mil 
age of receivership road was reduced by 6,116 miles ope; 
ated and 5,133 miles owned. 

There was a decrease in the capital stock of the roads 
in receivers’ hands of $221,927,239. The aggregate mile- 
age of railways on June 30, 1898, was 247,532, an increas; 
of 4,088 miles. The total number of railway corporatioy 
in the United States was 2,047, The total number of loc.- 
motives in service was 26,234, an increase of 248 over th 
previous year. The total of railway employees wa: 
874,558, an increase of 51,082. 

An interesting feature is a wage summary compiled 
from over ninety-nine per cent. of the total employees. 
There were paid in wages $495,055,618, an increase for th: 
vear of $29,454,037. This sum represented 60.52 per cent. 
of the total operating expenses. 

The total amount.of railway capital outstanding on 
June 39, 1898, not including current liabilities, was 
$10,818,554,031. Of the outstanding stock, 66.26 per cent. 
paid no dividends. Of the stock paying dividends, 6.63 per 
cent. paid from 1 to 4 per cent. There was 4.55 per cent. 
of the dividend-paying stock that paid from 7 to 8 per 
cent. The total in dividends, $96,152,889, being an aver- 
age of 5.29 per cent. on all stock on which a dividend was 
declared. 

The total number of passengers carried was 501,066.68), 
an increase of 11,621,488. The total number of tons of 
freight carried one mile, per mile of line, was 617,810, 
which was greater by 98,731 than the previous year. The 
gross earnings of the whole mileage was $1,247,325,621, an 
increase of $125,235,848. 

The total number of casualties for the year was 47,741. 
The aggregate killed was 6,857, and injured 40,882. Of 
railway employees, 958 were killed and 31,761 injured. 
The passengers killed were 211, and injured 2,945. The 
total number of persons killed other than passengers and 
employees was 4,680, and injured 6,176. This includes 
persons classed as trespassers, tramps, and the like. One 
passenger was killed for every 2,267,270 carried, and one 
injured for every 170,141. . One out of every 447 em- 
ployees was killed, and one out of every twenty-eight 
was injured. 


AN UNDERGRADUATE. 


LORD CURZON AS 


An amusing story is told about the illegibility of the 
handwriting of Lord Curzon, viceroy of India, when a 
student at Oxford. He had written two letters, one to a 
relative, ihe other to a chum with whom he usually d's- 
cussed the faults and merits of their respected uncles and 
aunts; he discovered afterward that he had put the let- 
ters into the wrong envelopes, and was about to write an 
apology to his relatives, when he received this note from 
them, enclosing a liberal sum:— 

J can’t read a word of your four 
want some money, you young 


“My dear George : 
pages, but guess you 


rascal.” 


NOTEWORTHY 


NEW BOOKS 


Buehler’s English Grammar. / ?vess. 
By H. G. Buewver, Master in English in Hotchkiss 
School. 

Campbell’s Observational Geometry. 


Just published. By W. T. CAMPBELL, Instructor in 
Mathematics in the Boston Latin School. 


Phillips & Fisher’s Geometries, Plane, 
Solid, Abridged, Complete, and Key. 


By ANDREW W. Puituips, Ph.D., and IRVING FISHER, 
Ph.D., Professors in Yale University. 


Newcomb’s High School Astronomy. 


/n press. By Newcoms, LL.D., former); 
Superintendent of the American Nautical Almana 
and Prolessor in the United States Naval Obser 
atory. 


Mather & Wheeler’s Latin Prose Writing. 


“Phillips & Strong’s Trigonometry, Tables, 


and Key. 
By ANDREW W. PHILLIPS and WENDELL M. STRONG, 
Ph.D., Yale University. 
Ames & Rowland’s Elements of Physics. 
In press» By Joseru H. Ames, Ph.D., and HENRY 
A. ROWLAND, Ph.D., LL.D., Professors of Physics in 
Johns Hopkins University. 


CORRESPONDENCE 18 


By Maurice W. Ph.D., formerly Instructo 
in Latin in’ Harvard University, and ARTHUR I 
WHEFLER, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin in Yale Uni 
versity. 


Lane- Morgan’s School Latin Grammar. 


Just published. Based on Lane's Latin Gramm: 
Edited by Morris H. MorGan, Assistant Professo: 
of Latin in Harvard University. 


Forman’s First Greek Book. 


By L. L. FoRMAN, Ph.D., Instructor in Greek in C 
nell University. 


CORDIALLY INVITED, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PupsisHers, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMASA WALKER, 112 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 
New England Agent for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Publications 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
DOCAS, THE INDIAN BOY OF SANTA 

CLARA. By Genevra Sisson Snedden. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co 150 pp. 

Price, 35 cents. 

The every-day life of an Indian child 
was never brought so close to the boys | 
and girls of to-day as in Genevra S. Sned- 
den’s story of ‘“Docas.” He helps his 
mother, takes care of his small s’ster, 
plays at all sorts of games in the Indian 
village, and is a very sturdy, lively boy,— 
not unlike the youngsters of to-day except 


Town Meeting 


ting the merits of the . 


books per annum, and thus saves the . 


which greatly decreases the expense for text- 


HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . 


should feel like investiga. «6 Hfolden System for Preserving Books,”’ 


Taxpayers’ Money. 


. . 


We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 


is positive proof of great economical value. 


in the circumstances of his life. The de- 50 per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 


tails and descriptions are very realistic, 
and their novelty cannot but please younz 
readers. It is a bit surprising to find the 
little Indian girl clapping her hands and 


crying, “Oh goody!” but why shouldnt | States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte. Montana. 


she?—and the spirit which the writer puts 
into her story children is worth a great 
deal. The opporiunity which the story 
gives to tell of Indian customs and 1 fe is 
fully used. It is a charming and an in- 
structive book for children, and is suited 


Box 643. 


It only costs 3 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 


All we ask is a fair trial. If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 


system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 
We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 


Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 
This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO., Springfield Mass. 


to the second reader grades of the public 
schools. The bibliography given in the volume is 
evidence of wide historical study, and the fact that the 
work was done as a thesis in history at Stanford Univer- 
silty under the direction of Mary Sheldon Ba-nes is a guar- 
antee of the truthfulness of the stories. Rarely is so 
much original work put into a school bo: k of this sort 
with such unique and delightful results. 


MIDSHIPMAN STUART. By Kirk Munroe. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 

A stirring sea story for boys, touching upon events of 
the war of 1812. Nothing engages the mind of youth 
more than tales of the sea. There is something about the 
dash and go that authors always infuse into this class of 
stories peculiarly adapted to the boyish ideal of sea life. 
This bock is an excellent example of its class, and will 
delight the heart of its readers. It is full of adventures, 
thrilling experiences, and hair-breadth escapes. The 
many illustrations are well executed, and are in keeping 
with the tone of the text. 


THE GOLLIWOG IN WAR. Pictures by Florence K. 
Upton. Verses by Bertha Upton. New York, London, 
and Bombay: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

A good many grown-ups would miss the Golliwog book 
if the autumn publications failed to bring a new one, and 
the children would be sadly disappointed. This year we 
have “The Golliwog in War,” and funny enough these 
wooden-jointed dolls look in military rigs. The clever 
pictures of their pursuit of an enemy and their war ex- 
periences are the chief part of the book, though the 
verses afford their share of amusement. We reluctantly 
admit that the book is less original than its predecessors, 
but the author’s vein of humor has by no means run dry. 
This certainly ranks high among picture books for chil- 
dren. 


PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR. With 
Conversation and Copious Vocabulary and Imitated 
Pronunciation. By Don Baltasar Vitoria and W. G. 
Ishister. Pitman’s Rapid Series. New York: Sir Isaac 
Pitman’s Sons. Boards, 49 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 
This honored house has a right to style itself ‘rapid,’ 

for it not only is at the front with rapid stenography and 

with the best rapid methods of learning French and Span- 
ish, but it is rapid in getting into the field with new books 
for new issues. ; 

The war department is having great trouble in securing 
first-class Spanish scholars and stenographers. It is 
prepared to pay high salaries for experts who can write 
the Spanish language with the same fluency that an ex- 
pert English stenographer writes English. We would 
advise well-educated young men to master Spanish. It 
is not a difficult language, and this book makes it doubly 
easy. In saying anything of the Pitmans .we think of 
their ehorthand equipment. There is not much trouble 
in acquiring the ability to write Spanish in shorthand 
after one thoroughly masters the language. The future 
is very promising in this direction for American youth 
who know Spanish. 


LABORATORY MANUAL. By H. W. Hillyer, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 200 pp. Price, 
90 cents. 

Professor Hillyer’s ‘Laboratory Manual” is written for 
college students of general chemistry, and consists of 
experiments to illustrate the elementary principles « f the 
science. Part I. deals with the ‘preparation and prop- 
erties of the elements and their compounds,” and part II. 
with “verification of quantitative laws."’ It is clear and 
concise, and each step in the experiment is described in 
detail, without giving unnecessary help in securing re- 
sults from the observations. The book has clear, large 
print that is easy to follow, and every other page is left 
blank, 


LONGMANS' ILLUSTRATED FRENCH READING 
BOOK AND GRAMMAR. First: By John Bidgood and 
Thomas Harbottle. 95 pp. Price, 35 cents. Second: 
By Bidgood and J. Watson Campbell. 152 pp. 50 cents. 

ILLUSTRATED FIRST CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH 
READER. By T. H. Bertenshaw, B. A., B. Mus. 174 


ILLUSTRATED FIRST LATIN READING BOOK AND 
GRAMMAR. By H. R. Heatley, M. A. 88 pp. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

We are very glad to examine Longmans’ Illustrated 

French books and the companion German and Latin 

becks, and to commend them highly for classes of young 


children in particular. They show careful thought for 
the needs of beginners, experience in adapting and grad- 
ing the work, and the desire to make the study interest- 
ing. ‘The distinctive feature of the series is the pictures. 
In the first lessons the picture tells the story and the 
child learns the few words that accompany it. As the 
work advances, each story has its illustration to add to 
the interest, and in the account of a visit to Paris views 
of many noted buildings are given. The lessons in read- 
ing, grammar, and translation are interdependent, and a 
thorough drill in each is provided for. The grammar is 
put in small compass, to be taught gradually with the 
reading lessons. The first reader covers regular and 
auxiliary verbs and the second the common irregular 
verbs. “Slow but sure’? would seem to be the motto of 
the authors. 

The Conversational Reader contains interesting stories 
to be read with directions for conversation on each. It 
rests with the teacher to make this part of the study effec- 
tive. The vocabularies are extensive and well chosen, 
giving the words, phrases, and idioms used in ordinary 
conversation. Special heed is given to pronunciation; a 
liaison is always marked and the elision of mute e is 
emphasized. 

We have some doubts about the field for the First Latin 
teading book, which is on the same plan as the French 
Reader, with illustrations, simple reading lessons, and 
the beginnings of grammar. The Latin is from classical 
sources. If young children are to be taught Latin, ths is 
the pleasantest way for them. The method in all these 
books is practically the same as First Readers in English, 
and makes it possible to start children in a foreign lan- 
guege at an earlier age than with other French and Ger- 
men books. 


JEAN’S OPPORTUNITY. By Howe Benning. 339 pp. 

Price, $1.25. 

GLADYS LINDSAY. By Mrs. Reeves. 313 pp. 

Price, $1.00. 

NOBLE BY BIRTH. By Mary A. Denison. 306 pp. 

Price, $1.00. 

Philadelphia: The Union Press. 

Three books from the Union Press are wholesome Sun- 
cay school stories, each telling of the good and happiness 
brought by an earnest young girl to the poor and un- 
fortunate. ‘“Jean’s Opportunity” came in utilizing an in- 
herited fortune to make a country home for worn-out 
mothers, and babies, and shop girls. 

“Gladys Lindsay” is a sunny-tempered girl, who re- 
unites her worldly sisters, wayward brother, and pre- 
ocecupied father into a happy family. 

“Noble by Birth” is the story of a girl who plays the 
Lady Bountiful to her model in an art class, otherwise a 
peanut girl, and gives her and a small newsboy oppor- 
tunities to develop-their talents. These are br'ght, inter- 
esting stories, and the clear print and neat binding make 
attractive books. 


The John Church Company, Cincinnati, issue in dainty 
form ‘“Iaurel Winners, Portraits and Silhouette; cof 
American Composers,” in paper. There are thirty of 
these portraits. 


“A Village Contest; or, No Surrender,” J. N. Thurston, 
just issued by A. J. Bradley & Co., Boston, is an interest- 
ing sequel to ‘A Bachelor Maid and Her Brother,” which 
has been very popular with the young folks. 329 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, publish Macaulay’s “Lays of An- 
cient Rome,.”’ edited by Moses Grant Daniell, with 1 otes. 
It is a valuable edition of this work of that great master 
of English, T. B. Macaulay. The whole get-up of the 
book is attractive. 

“The Dust of Dreams,” by J. A. Coll, is a collection of 
some sixty short poems. It is worth noticing that this 
volume from a new poet contains not a single poem on 
spring or kindred stereotyped subjects. The verses show 
feeling and some originality in thought and imagery. 
The book is from the press of the Editor Publishing Com- 
pany of Cincinnati. 

Volume III. of the “Trolley Trip Series,” by Kathar'ne 
M. Abbott, contains a traveler’s map, with trolley. 
steamer, and railroad lines in Massachusetts, Rho’e 
Island. Connecticut, and Long Island: valuable Revolu- 
tionary, Colonial, and Indian lore, hitherto unpubl’shed, 
cf Hartford, New Haven, New London, Watch Hill, Nar- 
ragansett Pier, Middleboro, the historic Hamptons, Long 
Island, Mt. Tom, and fifty old towns, and trips about New 
York, Boston, Worcester, Hartford, Bridgeport, Norwalk, 


and Providence. These historic guides are pocket size, 
profusely illustrated, and “as interesting as a summer 
novel.” Price, 10 cents. Boston: Old Corner Book- 
store. 


“The Story of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow” is charm- 
ingly told by Katherine Beebe in a little volume of 
seventy-eight pages (74x54). Chicago: A. Flangan. 
Miss Beebe has given us glimpses of the poet as child, 
school boy, student. traveler, professor, poet, father, and 

ran. The book is illustrated and the selections are well 
chosen. Price, 25 cents. 


Volume XXXV. of the new series of the Century Maga- 
zine, comprising the six numbers from November, 1898, 
to April, 1899, contains in its 960 pages a great variety of 
valuable and interesting matter. The Spanish war holds 
first place among the topics of the day, and Sampson, 
Shafter, Hobson, and Sigsbee give each a vivid account 
of the important events with which he was most closely 
connected. Twenty-eight articles relating to the war ap- 
peared’in this magazine during the six months, ccriainly 
a sufficient allowance to satisfy the public interest. Five 
articles on Franklin by Paul Leicester Ford and Benja- 
min Ide Wheeler’s papers on Alexander the Great form 
the substantial part of the volume, and there are, besides, 
articles on art, literature, economics, and political re- 
form, everything, in fact, that appeals to the well- 
informed general reader. Mar!on Crawford’s romance of 
the second crusade, ‘‘Via Crucis,’ begins in this volume, 
which contains, also, numerous stories in an entertaining 
vein. Oliver Herford’s clever and inimitable drawings 
and verse for ‘‘A Child’s Primer of Natural History” are 
things we have looked for each month with assurance 
of delight. One hardly needs speak of the excellence and 
great number of the illustrations, which add so much of 
attractiveness to the volume. It is a book well worth 
having and keeping, for the magazine art'cles are of 
timely and permanent interest,—a storehouse ,of good 
things and fit to grace any library. 


“Noble by Birth.’ By Mary A. Denison. Price, $1.00. Philadel- 
phia: The Union Press 

* Wheeler's Groded Studies in Great Authors—A Complete Speller.”’ 
Chivago: W.H. Wheeler & ¢ 0, 

‘Loveless.’ By E: zabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co 

“Contes de la Vie Rustique.”’ Arranged by George Castegnier. 
Price,4) cents. New York: William R. Jer kins. 

Burns’ Poems with Carlyle’s Essay.’’ Edited by Charles Lane 
Hanson, Price, 45 cents, Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Littl Journeys—Joshua Reynolds,’’ Piice, 10 cents. New York: 
G. Po Putnam's Sons. 

Fortune.” By Adele E. Thompson. Price, 
ing on toe St. Lawrence.”” By E. T. Tomlinson, Price, $1.50. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard, 

“The Lusect World” Edited by Clarence Moores Weed. Price, 
60 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co 

*Robinsun Crusoe.” By Daniel Defoe, Price, 60 cents. —*The 
Swiss Family Rebinson.”” By J.D. and J. R. Wyss. Price, 6 cents. 
Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co, 

‘The White Beaver.’”’ By Harry Castlemon, Philadelphia; Henry 
T. Coates & Co, 

“Wild Flowers from Palestine.’ By Rev. H. B. Greene, Price, 
$1.00. Lowell, Mass.: Dumas & Co. 

“Selections from the Table Talk of Martin Luther.’’ Price, 10 
cents. New York: Cassell & Co, 

‘Shortest Road to Cwsar.”” By E.'T. Jeffers. Price, 75 cents. New 
York: Hinds & Noble. 

“The Sowers.’”’” By Henry Seton Merriman. Price. $1.50 —Gavin 
Hamilton.’ By Melly Elliot Seawell Price, $150.—-Tragedy of 
Dreyfus.” By G. W. Steev®ns, Price $1.25. “Favorite Supgs and 
Hymns.” Edited by J. P. MeCaskey. — ‘‘History of the Unned 
States.”—(Vol. LY.) By James Ford Rhodes Price, $2.50 — 
**Mackinaec Lake Stories.”’. By Marvy Hall Catherwuood. Price, 
—'The New Cuba.” By Franklin Matthews Price, $2 50,— 
‘(Hawaiian America.” By Caspar Whitney. Price, $2 50,—-The 
Enchanted Typewriter.” By John Kendrick Bangs. Price, $1.27. 
New York: Harper & #rothers. 

“Cesar for Beginners.”” By William T. St. Clair. New York: 
Longmans, Green. & Co. 

“Longfellow’s Evanveline.”” Edited by Agnes Lathe, Price, 30 
cents. ——“‘Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal and Other Poems.”’ Edited 
by Ellen A, Vinton. Price. 25 cents. Boston; B. Sanborn & Co, 

“The Moorish Empire.” By Budgett Meakin. Price, $500. — 
“Lectures on Modern European Histery By Professor H. Morse 


Stenvhens Price, $'.60 ——''More Pot-Pourri.”’ By M's. W. 
Earle. Price. $200 ——“Outlines of Civies.’’ By Frekerick H 
Clark. Price. 75 cents. “Stories from Froissart.”’ By Henry 


Newbolt. Price, $1.70. —*The Compleat Anvier.”’ By Izarek Wal- 
ton. Price, 50 cents ——‘‘Seneca on Benefits.”’ Price, 50 cents — 
“Schiller’s Maria Stuart.” KE lited by Hermann Schoenfeld. Price 
60 cents, New York: The Macmill’n Company. 

“Le Crime de Sviveatre Rovnard”’ Bs Anatole France. Price. 80 
cents. —‘ Shakespeare’s Macbeth” By L. A. Sherman.-—‘A Politi- 
cal History of Europe Since 1814." By Charles Siegnobos. Price, 
ston, —A Course in Expository Writin’.”” By Gertrude Buck and 
Elizabeth Woodbridge Prices, 81.00 ——* Erckmann-Chatrian 
Contes Fantastiques.”” Edited by Edward 8, Jaynes. Price, 40 cents. 
—‘‘Selections from Landor.’’ Edited by A. G. Newcomer. New 
York: Henry Ho't & Co, 

‘““Sndermann’s Der Katzensteg.”’ Edited by Benjamin W. Wells. 
Price, 49cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co 

“The Reacon Prize Medals.”” By Albert Bigelow Paine. Price, 
“Amateur Photography.’ By W. I. Lincoln Adams. New 
York: The Baker & Tavilor Company. : 

“By the Closest Ties.” By Jessie Macgregor. Price, $1.00. Phila 
delphia: The Union Press 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It relieves nervous and sick 
headache; the sense of fullness, 
distress and pain in the stomach 
after meals ; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 

It makes the process of di- 
gestion natural and easy, and 
creates a good appetite. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 26-27-28: Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction, Providence, R. I. 

October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association, Middleboro, Mass. 

October 27: Bristol County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Fairhaven, Mass. 

October 27: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association at Boston. 

October 27: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, Springfield, Mass. 

October 21: Southwest Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hamilton, O. 

November 2-4: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Brattleboro. 

November 2-3-4: The Southwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association at Creston. 

November 8-4: Central Ohio Teachers’ 
Association at Springfield. 

November 9-10-11: Indiana Town and 
City Superintendents, Indianapolis. 

November 10: New England Association 
School Superintendents, Latin school, 
Boston; W. H. Small (Chelsea), secre- 
tary. 

December 1-2: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

December 1-2: Association of Col'eges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland at the state nor- 
mal school, Trenton, N. J. 

December  26-27-28-29: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis, J. 
R. Hart, secretary. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association at Springfleld. 

December 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association at Topeka. 

December 26-28: Minnesota Educational 
Association at St. Paul. 

December 27-29: 
ciety at Bangor. 

December 27-29: North Dakota Educa- 
tional Association at Grand Forks. 

December 27-28: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association at Jefferson City. 

December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association at Memphis, Tenn, 

December 27-29: Montana State Teachers’ 
Association at Helena. 

December 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines. 

December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 

December 28-29-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, L. C. 
Wooley, secretary. 

Holiday week Conference of New York 
State Associated Academic Principals at 
Syracuse, 


Maine Pedagogical So- 


Holiday week—Conference of New York 
State Grammar School Prine’ pals at 
Syracuse. 

Holiday week—Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association at Denver, 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 
October 28: Chicago Teachers’ dera 


tion, Masonic temple, 10.30 a m,; Mis 
Catherine Goggin president 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


PITTSFIELD. The annual meeting of 
the Somerset Educational Association was 
held October 23-24,with a large number of 
people interested in education in attend- 
ance, A programme of unusual excel- 
lence was arranged, and a very profitable 
session was held. Among those who ad- 
dressed the association were President I. 
H. Drake, principal Maine Central Insti- 
tute, F. W. C. Wiggin, principal Hartland 
Academy, Hon. W. W. Stetson, state 
superintendent, P. R. Longley, principal 
St. Albans high school, Mrs. W. H. Bur- 
ton, Pittsfield, Miss L. G. Millett, Palmyra, 
and Miss M. EF. Fogg, Cambridge. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Middlesex County 
Schoolmasters’ Club held their first meet- 
ing of the season at the Quincy house Oc- 
tober 21. George F. Spring of Waltham 
was elected president. “The Results of 
the Teaching of Frye’s Geography” was 
ably discussed by John D. Billings of 
Cambridge, Charles F. King of Boston, F. 
C. Baldwin of Somerville, J. W. Applebee 
of Newton, and others.——The first meet- 
ing of the drawing department of the New 
England Conference of Educational 
Workers for 1899-1900 was held October 21 
in the high school building. The topic 
was “Lessons from the State Exhibition,” 
led by Henry T. Bailey, illustrated by 
sheets from the proposed Paris educa- 
tional exhibit. The meeting was largely 
attended, and was highly successful. 

NORTHAMPTON. The Northampton 
Educational Society will hold a meeting in 
city hall Tuesday evening, November 14, 
when an address will be made by Presi- 
dent Harris of Amherst College. 


ADAMS. The teachers’ institute was 
largely attended October 18 at the high 
school building, and was one of the best 
ever held at Adams. The addresses of 
the speakers were eloquent and practical, 
and were heard with interest and pleasure 
by the large numbers of teachers assem- 
bled. In the evening William’ Hawley 
Smith lectured at the opera house, under 
the auspices of the Teachers’ Association, 
and this lecture rounded out a day that 
will he memorable in connection with the 
educational work of Adams. 

SPRINGFIELD. The fiftieth anniver- 
cary exercises of the High School Alumni 
Association were held October 20, begin- 
ning at two o'clock, with the following 
programme: Musie by Philharmonic or- 
chestra; three o’clock, Assembly hall. 
historical exercises, chairman, Lewis F. 
Carr, president of Alumni Association; 
overture; invocation, Rev. Charles F. 
Rice, ’68, classical teacher, 187201874; ad- 
dresses, Major S. B. Spooner, ’49, Captain 
Hugh Donnelly, ’60, New York; poem, 
Mrs. Mary E. Streeter Folsom, ’60; song 
for cornet, M. H. Sumner; addresses, 
George R. Blanchard, ‘56, New York, 
Lieutenant-Colonel George B. Davis, ’64, 
West Point, N. Y., Ralph W. Ellis, ’75, 
Charles W. Bosworth, ’88; music;  ad- 
dresses, W. W. Colburn, principal, 
1874-1890, Charles Jacobus, principal, 
1890-1894, F. W. Atkinson, principal; 
singing, “Auld Lang Syne.’ A regular 
school lunch was served in the lunch 
room at the close of the historical exer- 
cises. The evening exercises were held in 
city hall at eight o’clock. Reception, fol- 
lowed by a promenade concert. Philhar- 
monic band, F. P. Nutting, director. Nine 
until twelve o’clock dancing. 

HAVERHILL. About 400 teachers at- 
tended the annual convention of the Essex 
County Teachers’ Association in the 
Academy of Music here October 20. At 
the morning session Mayor Chase deliv- 
ered an address of welcome. Two ad- 
dresses were given, one by President Wil- 
liam J. Tucker of Dartmouth College upon 
“The Education Period,’ and another by 
President Charles W. Emerson of the 


Emerson College of Oratory on “The 
Teacher and His Personality.” At the 
business session’ these officers were 


elected: President, R. D. McKeen, Haver- 
hill: vice-president, Francis Hazeltine, 
Lynn; secretary, W. P. Beckwith, Salem; 
treasurer, G. W. Brown, Newburyport: 
councilors, W. O. Cartwright of George- 
town, F. V. Thompson of Lawrence, J. B. 
Gifford of Peabody; representatives to 
Massachusetts Association, Charles S. 
Davis of Salem, X. D. Tingley of Glou- 
cester. The afternoon sessions were 
divided into primary, grammar, and high 
school sections. The primary section eXx- 
ercises took place in the city hall, The 
first number was “Language from the 
Haverhill Training School,” followed by a 
paper on “Educative Desk Work.” by 
Superintendent Herbert W. Lull of 
Quiney. Miss Emilie Poulsson, editor of 
the Kindergarten Review, read a parer on 
‘Early Virtues.” The grammar section 


WILL BRIGHTEN 
WOMAN'S 


LIFE 
IF SHE USES 


IN ALL CASES OF 
FEMALE 
WEAKNESS.. 


met in the high school hall. Perley L. 
Horne, A. M., principal of Dummer Acad- 
emy, read a paper on ‘‘How to Help the 
Individual in the Grammar School.” W. 
P. Beckwith, Ph.D., principal of the 
Salem normal school, discussed “The 
Growing Teacher.’”’ In rooms one and 
four of the high school the high school 
section met. The first paper was by Miss 
Emma Tibbets of Salem, on “The Com- 
mercial Training: its Value as an Adjunct 
to Our High School Course” Other 
papers were: ‘Music in the Hig+. School,” 
Frank M. Collester, Salem; “What Can Be 
Done in a Small High School?” Cc. A. 
Page, Methuen; “Manual Training in the 
High School,” William C. Holden, Lynn. 
AMHERST. The annual meeting of the 
Hampshire County Teachers’ Association, 
which was held at Amherst Friday, Octo- 
ber 18, was one of the largest and most 
successful in its history. President 
George Harris of Amherst College con- 
ducted the devotional exercises and in 
appropriate words welcomed the teachers 
to Amherst. He spoke of the importance 
of this work, of the help and inspiration 
which should come from such meetings, 
and was grateful to note the number of 
Amherst College men on the programme, 
Professor John M. Tyler was the next 
speaker, and his address was closely lis- 
tened to and highly appreciated by the 
teachers. He clearly indicated many de- 
fects of the school and home training 
suggested the remedies, and urged that 
the education and development of the 
child should be in accordance with the 
laws of nature. It was an address which 
should have been heard by parents as well 
as teachers. At 10.30 William Hawley 
Smith, the author of “Evolution of Dodd.” 
began his address on ‘Born Short.” and 
held the attention and interest of the aud'- 
ence for nearly two hours. In the after- 
noon the high school teachers met and 
discussed the question “What preparat‘on 
do the colleges expect from the high 
schools?” “Tn English,” Professor 
George F. Mills; “In Latin.” Professor 
William L. Cowles; “In Mathematies.” 
Professor George D. Olds. This section 
was presided over by Principal Falconer 
The grammar school section met in the 
town hall, and the first speaker was 
Randall J. Condon, superintendent of 
schools in Everett, on ‘7 he Rational 
Method of Reading.” He was followed 
Superintendent J. G. Edgerly of Fitchburg 
on the subject “Some Every-Day tog 
lems.”"" ‘The state board of educ ation was 
represented by G. T. Flete her, who spoke 
to the point’on “The Esse ntials of Englis] 
Grammar, Inductively Tanght.” At the 
business meeting Superintendent W. NP 


Miller of Easthampton was elected presi- 
dent, and Miss Sarah ‘E. Martin of Flor- 
ence was elected secretary and treasurer. 
Superintendent A. L. Hardy of Amherst, 
as president of the association, arranged 
the programme and attended to all the de 
tails of the meeting: The singing by the 
pupils of the ninth grade, led by the super. 
visor of music, Arthur J. Mealand, was a 
pleasant feature of the convention, and 
was very creditable to the school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The opening exercises 
of the inauguration of Dr. W. H. P. 
Faunce as president of Brown University 
were held October 18. Governor Dyer de- 
livered an address, in which he spoke of 
the history and influence of the university 
in the affairs of the state and country. 
Mayor William C. Baker of Providence 
spoke of the relations existing between 
the city and university as agreeable and 
cordial; that the people were proud of the 
college, the students, the faculty, and the 
new president. The Hon. Rathbone 
Gardner and Bishop MeVickar followed 
with addresses. Fred T. Field, ’00, R. E. 
Clarke, ’01, E. P. B. Atwood, ’02, and Ab- 
bot, ’03, spoke as representatives of the 
student body. The inauguration exer- 
cises were held at 3 o’clock in the First 
Baptist church. They were presided over 
by William Goddard, chancellor of the 
university. The first speaker was Presi- 
dent Charles Eliot of Harvard University. 
President Harper of the University of 
Chicago and President Patton of Prince- 
ton University delivered addresses, 
after which President Faunce gave his in- 
augural address. The ceremonies c’osed 
with a reception to the new president and 
his wife in Sayles hall. It was a brilliant 
social affair. The interior of the hall was 
handsomely decorated with flags, cut 
flowers, and palms. An orchestra sta- 
tioned at the east end of the hall played 
throughout the entire evening. Several 
hundred persons, including many promi- 
nent men, were preseait in. response to the 
invitation of the associated alumni, by 
whom the reception was tendered. The 
cuests were first received by President 
Charles M. Smith of the alumni, who pre- 
sented them to Dr. and Mrs. Faunce. The 
patronesses were Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Mrs. 
William Goddard, Mrs. Albert Harkness, 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Clarke, Mrs. Arnold 
Greene, Mrs. Robert I. Gammell, Mrs. 
Charles M. Smith, Miss Sarah E. Doyle. 
Previous to the reception a dinner was 
tendered to President Faunce and a few 
guests hy Chancellor Goddard at his resi- 
dence opposite the college. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The exercises attend- 
ing the inauguration of Dr. Arthur Twin- 
ing Hadley as president of Yale Univer- 
sity October 18 were marked by their im- 
pressive simplicity. At 2.45 o’clock the 
dignitaries and invited guests of the day, 
with the alumni, marched in four different 
columns from their various meeting 
places and entered Battell chapel. On the 
platform sat President Schurman of Cor- 
nell, Monsignor Conaty of the Catholic 
University of Washington, conspicuous in 
his purple robes, President Harper of Chi- 
-ago, President Patton of Princeton, 
President Eliot of Harvard, President Low 
of Columbia, President Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins, former President Dwight of 
Yale, President Hadley, President Taylor 
of Vassar, President Hazard of Wellesley, 
a woman of fine open face and a splendid 
presence, President Harris, of Am- 
herst, President Tucker of Dartmouth, 
President Carter of Williams, President 
Hall of Clark, President Seelye of Smith, 
President Barrows of Oberlin, and Presi- 
dent Thwing of Western Reserve. After 
the orchestral prelude, prayer was offered 
by former President Dwight. The sixty- 
fifth Psalm was sung by the audience. 
Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Twitchell of Hartford, 
the senior fellow of the university, then 
delivered the address preliminary to the 
induction of Dr. Hadley into the presi- 
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dency. Closing, he received the univer- 
sity seal from an usher, and then for- 
mally handed it to Dr. Hadley, who rose 
to accept it as the emblem of his trust. 
and, doing so, raised his hand in token of 
his oath of office. This very simple -cere- 
mony was immediately greeted with a 
storm of applause, which grew in inten- 
sity as Dr. Hadley advanced to the front 
of the platform and bowed his acknowl- 
edgments to the audience. The superb 
Yale ode by Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
with music by Professor Horatio W. 
Parker, was then rendered with thrilling 


effect by the chorus and orchestra. The 
congratulatory address by Professor 
George Park Fisher followed. President 


Hadley then read his inaugural address 
upon university problems, treating them 
in a conservative, business-like manner. 
Immediately following the inauguration 
President Hadley gave a reception in the 
art building. 

HARTFORD. ‘Ihe annual meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association was held 
October 13. The attendance was large, 
The sessions were held in four sections, 
each being attended by the delegates in- 
terested in the special line of work consid- 
ered. Principal P. Williams of Bridgeport 
presided at the grammar school section. 
Colonel J. L. Greene, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, discussed the problem as to what 
the business world requires of the public 
schools. The intermediate section held 
its session under Principal N. L. Bishop 
of Norwich. “Art and Manual Training 
in Education’’ was discussed by Professor 
J. L. Tadd, director of the public indus- 
trial art school in Philadelphia. Princi- 
pal E. H. Smiley of the nartford high 
school presided at the meeting of the high 
school section. In the forenoon Professor 
Rice of Wesleyan University discussed 
“The Reform of the High School Cur- 
riculum,” covering the ground that was 
taken by the committee of fifteen on high 
school course at the annual meeting here 
of the Connecticut Association of High 
School Teachers. President Butler of 
Colby College discussed ‘‘The Higher Edu- 
cation and the National Life,’’ taking 
strong positions concerning the value of 
educational training. At the sessions this 
afternoon Professor J. J. McCook of 
Trinity College discussed “‘The Place of 
Modern Languages in the High Schoo! 
Curriculum.” The following officers were 
elected: President, C. N. Kendall of New 
Haven; vice-presidents, Professor A. W. 
Phillips of Yale University, C. H. Keyes 
of Hartford, Miss B. E. Howes of Bridze- 
port, J. B. Stanton of Norwich, W. C, 
Foote of South Norwalk, J. L. Harroun cf 
Willimantic, G. H. Tracy of Port'and, and 
J. G. Estill of Lakeville; corresponding 
secretary, S. P. Willard of Colchester; re- 
cording secretary, T. H. Patterson of 
Bristol; treasurer, G. B. Hurd of New 
Haven. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

ITHACA. President J. G. Schurman cf 
Cornell University has announced that the 
registration of students at the university, 
which is still incomplete, shows an at- 
tendance of 1,939 students, as against 
1,737 atthe same date last year, which 
was the highest enrollment ever reached. 
The figures given are exclusive of attend- 
ance at the Medical College in New York, 
where students are being registered. A 
total attendance of about 2,500 students 
this year is thus indicated, or 3,000, in- 
cluding the students of the summer ses- 
sion. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

LOCK HAVEN. Dr. James Eldon, 
principal of the Central state normal 
school, has resigned, to take effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1900. He has been connected with 
school for fifteen years, during twelve of 
which he served as principal. During the 
first three years he was at head of de- 
partment of mathematics. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

MORGANTOWN. The second sum- 
mer quarter of the West V irginia Univer- 
sity closed with an enrollment for the 
summer of 260 students, representing 14 
states, besides 38 counties in West Vir- 
ginia. There were 22 graduate students, 
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16 seniors, 22 juniors, 12 sophomores, 18 
freshmen, 23 law students, 11 art students, 
18 music students, 86 preparatory stu- 
dents, 14 commercial students, and the re- 
mainder special students, principally 
teachers. The enrollment last summer 
was 188 students, and the increase this 
summer was very gratifying to everybody. 
The opportunity the summer quarter gives 
to teachers is especially valuable, and 
that it is beginning to be appreciated is 
shown by the large number of teachers in 
attendance this summer. The work of 
administration at the university hereafter 
will be done by committees under the di- 
rection of the president, instead of by the 
entire faculty. The faculty is now so 
large that it is not practicable to call it 
together except for very important busi- 
ness, and all questions are referred to the 
proper committees. The bachelor degree 
will be conferred upon the following 
young men at the fall convocation, they 
having completed their course during the 
summer quarter: Lee Smith, Uniontown, 
Pa.; Allen W. Porterfield, Charles Town, 
W. Va.: Silas Marion Hoff, Auburn, W. 
Va.; Charles E. Trembly, Terra Alta, 
W. Va. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. The executive committee 
of the Columbus Educational Association 
held a meeting at Superintendent 
Shawan’'s office recently to receive the re- 
ports of the committee appointed to ar- 
range with the Franklin County Teachers’ 
Association to hold joint meetings during 
the winter and to prepare a programme of 
the winter’s work. The committee re- 
ported that it had been unable so far to 
make the arrangement.. A motion was 
thereupon adopted to press the matter of 
holding a joint meeting with the county 
teachers every month, and the committee 
was continued, to report at the next 
meeting. It was decided to request the 
principals to change the’r monthly 
meeting time, which is the third Saturday 
in the month, to some other date, so as 
not to conflict with the meetings of the 
association It was also decided to ha‘e 
an address by Dr. Gladden in connection 
with Professor Albright’s address on No- 
vember 18. The committee p o- 
grammereported the following programme 
for every other month, the alternate 
months to be devoted to joint meetings 
with the county teachers: October 21, 
combined meeting with Franklin County 
Teachers’ Association; November 3 and 4, 
meeting at Springfield of the Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Association; November 138, in- 
augural address, President C. E, Albright, 
Dr. Gladden to be requested to address 
the teachers; January 20, symposium of 
Columbus teachers on ‘School Hygiene,” 
“Exercise,” Fatigue Point,” e<c.; 
March 17, symposium of Columbus 
teachers on ‘‘Home Study”; May 19, lec- 
ture; June 16, combined meeting. 


ILLINOIS. 


PEORIA. The Illinois Schoolmasters’ 
Club held its regular fall meeting at 
Peoria October 13 and 14. On Friday 
evening President Draper of the State 
University and President Lord of the 
Eastern Illinois normal school discussed 
“United States History in the Public 
Schools.” Saturday morning Superin- 
tendent Soldan of St. Louis and President 
Arnold Tompkins of the state normal 
school at Normal discussed “The Work of 
the School Principal.”’ There was a large 
attendance from every part of the state. 

CHICAGO. District superintendents of 
schools have reported to the board of edu- 
cation that $4,000,000 is necessary to se- 
cure a sufficient capacity to accommodate 
the school children of Chicago. The 
buildings are overcrowded and the system 
of renting rooms is condemned. The 
rentals and other expenses for the latter 
are exceedingly large. Whether’ the 
council will be asked for the money in a 
lump sum or in installments has not yet 
been determined. ‘The plan upon which 
the superintendents are working is said to 
have the support of Mayor Harrison, 
President Harris, and Superintendent An- 
drews. Trustee Mrs. Isabelle O'Keeffe 
had the committee on janitors and sup- 
plies provide for the frequent serubbing 
of the floors in the eighty-four kindergar- 
ten rooms as a protection to the health of 
the children. The age limit for kinder- 


garten teachers was reduced nine- 
teen to eighteen years. The school man- 
agement committee recommended the ap- 
pointment of Elizabeth B. Letzkuss as as- 
sistant principal of the Dewey school.——— 
The Chicago Musical College has issued 
fifty-three free scholarships to students of 
extraordinary ability for the season of 
1899-1900. These scholarships entitle the 
holder to instruction free of charge for 
one entire school year. Several hundred 
applicants entered the competitive exam- 
inations, and so many displayed talent of 
an exceptionally high order that the board 
of directors of the college made a special 
appropriation, and awarded eighteen 
scholarships, in addition to the thirty-five 
originally offered.——The school children 
invaded the Auditorium October 8 to see 
and greet President McKinley, and to par- 
ticipate in the religious exercises that had 
been arranged for them. They gathered 
through all the tiers of seats in the great 
theatre, a thousand parents and older 
brothers and sisters accompanying them. 
President McKinley sat in the third box 
in the upper tier, on the south side of the 
theatre, and looked down upon the multi- 
tude of holiday-clad children with waving 
flags. In the centre of the lower floor of 
the theatre was gathered a chorus of 250 
girls dressed in white. They led in sing- 
ing the patriotic songs that made upa 
large part of the programme. All else 
was a solid mass of more sombrely clad 
young people, bright ribbons in the hair 
of the girls, and brilliant neck-searfs be- 
decking the boys. Each one carried a 
flag in his hand, and waved it vigorously 
at the slightest opportunity. In the mid- 
dle of the afternoon President McKinley 
spoke a few words of greeting. There 
had come the familiar shouts and ap- 
plause that follow his appearance at all 
such gatherings, but these cheers and 
shouts were different. They were pitched 
in high treble, and the — schoolboy’s 
whistle, sent between his teeth, through 
several variations of the finger arrange- 
ment, with simple whoops of excited joy, 
made up a unique volume of noise. The 
president arose in his box and bowed sey- 
eral times. Then he sat down and pre- 
tended to read his programme, while the 
noise was doubled in the disappointment 
of the children. He arose and bowed 
again. The noise was repeated, with 
some new varieties in the whistling, and 
then Superintendent of Schools Dr. BE. 
Benjamin Andrews, presided, ob- 
tained a hearing. He said while they 
should all be delighted to hear a word 
from the president, he knew the latter had 
been cautioned not to speak, and it was 
unfair to take advantage of his kindness 
in being present, unless he were entirely 
willing to say a word. This resulted in 
more cheers and noise, and then the 
president rose again. He said: “I should 
be extremely sorry to interrupt this pro- 
gramme with a speech, when the singing 


of the American hymn is the next num-’ 


ber. I am heartily glad to have this op- 
portunity of seeing such a display of 
American patriotism and love of country 
and flag.” Then the children cheered 
again and again. Among the men who 
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sat upon the small raised platform, beside 
the speakers and the chairman, were: 
The Rev. J. D. Severingham, the Rev. J. 
P. Brushingham, Bishop B. W. Arnett, 
the Rey. A. L. Murry of Indianapolis, the 
Rev. N. J. McCracken, the Rev. R. C. 
Ransom, the Rev. William McAfee, the 
Rev. J. W. Hamilton of Cincinnati, Canon 
J. B. Richardson, H. H. Gross, Major J. C, ° 
Buckner, 
INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. The annual meeting 
of the town and city school superintend- 
ents of Indiana will be held at Indian- 
apolis November 9, 10, 11, 1899. Tho pro- 
gramme is, in substance: Thursday even- 
ing, November 9, “The High &chool 
Course of Study,” W. A. Willis; ‘“Statis- 


tics of Indiana High Schools,” W. Hh. 
Sanders; “Bibliography of Secondary 


Schools,’ J. A. Carnagey. Friday, No- 
vember 10, morning, discussion of “High 
School Course of Study,” State Superin- 
tendent F. L. Jones, B. F. Moore, Noble 
Harter, C. N. Peak; afternoon, ‘‘Science 
in the High School,” Dr. Stanley Coulter, 
J. W. Carr, R. A. Ogg, “History in the 
High School,” J. A. Wood, J. R. Tomlin, 
Edward Ayers; evening, “Art in the Pub- 
lic School,” W. L. Bryan, J. L. Lowes. 
Dr. William P. Kane began his adminis- 
tration as president of Wabash College 
October 1. The retiring president, Dr. 
George S. Burroughs, goes to a theological 
chair at Oberlin. 

The Southern Indiana Superintendents’ 
Club held its annual meeting at Shelby- 
ville October 19 and 20. Dr. Burris O, 
Jenkins delivered an address on the even- 
ing of October 19. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM MANILA. 
To the Editor: — 

Perhaps your many readers will be in- 
terested in hearing of the educational 
work in Manila since the arrival of the 


Americans. 

Provost Marshal General Hughes made 
an early effort shortly after the memor- 
able August 13, 1898, to restore the Span- 
{sh schools to activity. He selected Chap- 
lain W. D. McKinnon, First California U. 
g. infantry, as successor to the Spanish 
inspector-general of schools. ‘The chap- 
Jain soon had most of the schools of 


Manila in full operation, and so they have 
continued, except four or five, which were 
burned in the iate insurrection. 

His work did not extend outside of 
Manila and immed.ate suburbs. An order 
was issued early in March to teach Eng- 
lish part of the day in all of the schools. 
He was able to place five teachers in a 
minority of the schools before the vaca- 
tion period began, April 1, the vacation 
regularly being April and May, the hot- 
test months, but this year June being in- 
cluded because of the war. 

The writer was selected by Provost Gen- 
eral Williston to succeed Chaplain McKin- 
non, and he assumed office June 1, having 
had a good nine months’ study and prac- 
tice in the Spanish language so as to be 
tolerably fluent. He found he needed ail 
he had acquired, for he has been trans- 
aciing business and consulting with 
teachers in that language ever since. 

Teaching the English lanzuage daily 
was fuund to be a difficult qu-sii.n a: first, 
but needs were mentioned ia the local 
papers, with the result that, when the 
schools opened on July 1, 1899, Engiish 
teaching began in every school, ine uding 
the burned :chools rep.accd and some new 
suburbs added. 

Present conditions now, after two 
months of actual study, are evidenced by 
the following statis.ics:— 

Enrollment of children, mostly from six 
to thirteen and fourteen years of age, fcr 
the first month, Juiy, 4,179; for August 
(approximately, as not all reports are in), 
4,500. Total matricuiation for both 
months not yet in, but somewhat exceeus 
4,500, as August is a bad month here in 
regard to health. Total number of 
schools in Manila, beyond which my 
authority, as under the provost marshal, 
does not extend, 39. These are: 1 high 
normal school for men, with 16 Spaniards 
teaching in their language, 2 teachers of 
English, with total of normal students 
and primary students in training school, 
250; 1 high school for males, embracing 
three departments, the high, the commer- 
cial, and the primary, with about 700 stu- 
dents, 12 Spaniards, 2 teachers of Eng.ish; 
1 girls’ school, with higher work corre- 
sponding to the high school and primary 
department, with 300 students, 10 Span- 
jards teaching, 2 teachers of English; 36 
primary schools, with the rest of the 
above numbers, mostly aged six to twelve, 
79 teachers, most of the Tagalog races, 
many Spanish-Tagalog mestizcs, 2 Span- 
ish and 15 Amer'ean teachrs of English. 

Naturally, better teaching is done by 
Spaniards than by Tazgalogs. However, 
the Tagalog deserves praise. While the 
grade of work done in the thirty-six 
smaller schools fal's far short of an 
American ideal in real merit, yet the-e 
people are apt imitators, end those of 
them who have successfully pursuea the 
courses in the normal schools to comple- 
tion, as have all of our native teachers, 
have attained, to a considerable degr e, 
the requirements good work. They 
are industrious, cheerful, who'e-soiled 
people, It is true, they usval y have con- 
ducted a “loud school,” especially among 
the hoys, that they have fol'owed the 
“rote system,” but are not entirely to 
blame for it. And, above all, they are 
earalle and the children are capable. 

I believe in the Tagalog; he badly needs 
redemption, but he is wo thy of it. Heis 
severely criticised, but he never saw but 
one civilization. When consid rd as to 
inte'lectual capacity, he is u ually ronked 
better where the Spaniard is better. worse 
where the Spaniard is worse. Give him 
years of touch with the American, and see 
whether he will be aceused of lack of 
originality. Even as to laziness, he will 

later acquire the American “hustle,” I sin- 
cerely believe, and, as with the Amor'eon. 
at the expense of an extremity of police- 
ness. Americans always appeal to origi- 
nality andambiion. Tru'y many cf these 
people have none of the latter now. and 
believe, above all things, in the lottery. 
But he learned that, also, from the €pan- 

fard, his one teacher, 

Give him a few years of association 

with our people; he will no longer imi- 

tate Ponce de Leon seeking the “fountain 


of youth” by gambling all the time he has 
to spare. die will be a more alert mau, 
and know some truly valuabie business 
principles. 

in the schools our English teachers, 
some discharged vo.untece.s, 80oMe young 
ladies beionging to Lhe lamiues Of regular 
army oicers, and a few Civilians, uave 
found a very hearty response to taer 
euorts by both cniidrea and teachers, 

When the kngiush lteacuer has the 
native teacher taxes up the iesson, bav.ng 
learned it, and transiaces il stull turcher 
into the uative language tor such as do 
not know Spanish. ‘iney ail want the 
Luglish, as they kuow its Lucure value iL 
these islands. ‘ihe vast MajOrily of 
them never dream of our ever leaving 
them as a nation; and they ilke us anu 
want us to stay. The goveramMent oO: 
city has been gentle, yet lirm, just anu 
good to all; the people recoguize this, and 
like our Country. 

One fourch of July, after only two 
weeks of by our leachers unger my 
guidance, a thousaud of our dear titue 
oues, each bearing a small AMerican fag, 
marched to the ever-popular 
where, to the music of an AMcrical and a 
native band, they sang, 1m very tair Mug- 
lish, ‘America,’ “Ked, White, and Biue,”’ 
and “Star-ppangled banner.’ ‘Luey were 
warmly encured, and, afver the urst ume, 
seemed to think a cheer for tuem required 
an answer. ‘ihey gave obe—it Wasa yeil, 
nothing less, Waving all their nags. 
was fuily American; ali that cOulu tempo- 
rarily be seeu were Lie lags, and Lier 
shout Was so natural to us, one wouderced 
for a momeut whether he was ON busin 
common or e@iewhere in broad, free 
America or 1n Manila. 

Our tunglish teachers have only been at 
work for two months, part of whica time 
the chilaren haa no pouws. 1 do Dut wisn 
to claim too much tor what has beeua done, 
but i teel safe in saying a good scart has 
been made. but listen to a few words 
from pen ot Major pbeile Reynoids of 
the Ked Cross, well Known in America, 
who has kindiy consented to assist in che 
teaching. ‘these woras are parc of an es- 
say on “Methods in Our Work” she re- 
cently read at a meeting of the English 
teachers: — 

“I feel greatly encouraged in my method 
of teaching, which has been, firse, tue al- 
phabet, watching their formation of the 
letter, and requiring them to imitate my 
labial gymnastics; then spelling the syl- 
lable, adding the third letter torming a 
word,—spelling and pronouncing 
word until familiar to them; then giving 
the Spanish equivalent, addiag a_ few 
familiar words each day, and then giving 
them a sentence of three or four words 
that appeals to them, 

“In one class of forty bright, clean, 
pretty giris between five and nine years | 
have these three phrases: ‘Buene nina, 
limpia nina, bonita nina.’ And it 18 4 


. preasure to see their bright smiles when 


each one calls herself a good girl, a clean 
girl, a pretty girl.” 

Mrs. Reynolds received this school from 
a soldier who returned to America, He 
was a splendid teacher, who had tWy yea's 
of Spanish. When Mrs. Reynolds came 
and they learned he was gone forever 
twenty left the school that night in tears, 
saying they would not come back. Her 
Spanish was poor compared with his; 
they did not understand her very well the 
first day. The native principal of the 
school was worried, but J enjoyed a laugh 
and assured her it would be all right. 
After two weeks they were all back, and 
now think there is no one like their new 
maestra. But she veeps well ahead of 
her work in her Spanish, ; 

Finally, as I write this letter, an orderly 
hands me a paper returned from the 
military governor fixing the salaries cf the 
English teachers; all at the same rates, as 
their work is now equal. As letters .are 
coming in from America asking as to th s, 
I will mention it, although I have thus far 
always found sufficient help here, and the 
ranks are full for this year. The salary 
for this English work is $1,440 in Mexican 
money per year, essentially equal to $720 
in American money, and passes as such in 
all common business transactions. At 
present they teach five and one-half hours 
per.day, for five days in the week. 

Very truly yours, 
George P. Anderson, 
Supt. Publie Instruction, Manila, P. I. 


THE PARAGON. 


He never broke a rule at school, 

Ner got mixed up in trouble there: 
He never had wild cats to sow, 

Nor bowed his parents down w'th care, 
He never made an enemy, 

And no one ever heard him swear: 
He never—well, to tell the truth 

He never did much anywhere. , 

—Chicago News. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 


OF COLLEGES AND PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOLS. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
association was held in the Fogg art 
museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., on Friday and Saturday, October 13 
and 14, 1899, President Eliot in the chair. 


The session on »riday afterncon opened 
with a paper on “Tne Advisable Diiter- 
ences Between the Education of Young 
Women and That of Young Men” by 
President John FF. Goucher of the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore. A geu- 
eral discussion of the paper followed, and 
was opened by Dr. Wiliiam Gailagher of 
the Thayer Academy, Dean Agnes Irwin 
of Radcliffe College, and Professor Mary 
Whiton Calkins of Wellesley Col.ege. 
The discussion was quite lively, and many 
arguments were presented both in favor of 
and against co-education. All agreed .hat 
an education shoula fit the indiviaual for 
a life work, but there was great difference 
of opinion over the advisability of fitting 
men and women by means of the same 
courses of study. Many felt that cou.scs 
of great value for men would prove of lit- 
tle use for women; that woman’s wora in 
the world was far different from that of 
man’s, and consequently different l.nes of 
study must be pursued. Ovchers thought 
that if an education should fit the indi- 
vidual for a life work, whatever that 
might be, the same lines of study were 
equally as good for man as for woman; 
that the teaching of general methods of 
work was of more importance than spec al 
training for any one line, 

The evening session Friday was taken 
up by Professor Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton University, who lecturei on 
“Spurious versus Keal Patriotism in Edu- 
cation.”’ At the close of the lecture the 
members of the association, with their 
guests, adjourned to che facu.ty room, 
University hall, for a social hour and re- 
freshments. 

Saturday morning the session opened at 
9 o’clock for business, and the following 
officers and committees were elected for 
the term 1899-1900: President, Charles W. 
Eliot; vice-presidents, Edward G. Coy 
and Elmer H. Capen; secretary and treas- 
urer, Ray ureene Huling; executive com- 
mittee (with the preceding), William De- 
Witt Hyde, Mary J. Jordan, Fred W. At- 
kinson, Harlan P Amen. Andrew W. 
Phillips; committee to confer with the 
commission of coileges in New England 
on admission examinations, Daniel S. 
Sanford, Charles C. Ramsays, Endicott 
Peabody. 

At the close of the business meeting 
Rev. Endicott Peabody of the Groton 
school spoke on “The Continuous Moral 
Influence of the School Through College 
and Through Life.’’ Discussion followed, 
and was opened by Dean Le Baron R. 
riggs of Harvard University and M. D. 
Y. Comstock of St. Johnsbury A: ademy. 

The sessions were interesting and we. 
attended. Among those present were: 
President L. Clark Seelye of Smith Col- 
lege; Caroline Hazard of Wellesley Col- 
lege; Dr. W. T. Peck and Dr. D. W. Hoyt 
of Providence; Dr. Capen and Professors 
Maulsby and Fay of Tufts College; Presi- 


dent Warren of Boston University; Alice 
Freeman Palmer, ex-presidi ni of We.les- 
ley College; and Dr. Collar of i.oxbury 


high school. 


THE BIG FOOD FAIR. 
Immense crowds are in daily attendance 
upon the big food fair, splendid music by 
the military bands and orchestras proving 


a great attraction. Following Sousa 
came Lieutenant Dan Godfrey and his 
celebrated band of English musicians. 


who created such a furore here last sea- 
son. 

Miss Nellie Dot Ranche of Chicago is 
making a great success in the domestic 
science section, her afternoon demonstra- 
tions at 2 p. m. being largely attended bv 
ladies. On Monday and Wednesday even- 
ings she gives special lectures and lessons 
to bachelors. Ladies are also invited to 
attend in the evenings. All over the 
building new features are being constantly 
added, and the visitor finds a great va- 
riety of entertainment, amusement, and 
instruction. The sportsman’s exhibit in 
Paul Revere hall has been augmented by 
the addition of several fine specimens of 
game, animals and birls, which, with the 
magnificent trophies of the hunt, the 
beautiful Indian maidens, and the other 
realistic features of life in the woods, ren- 
ders Paul Revere hall a most attractive 
resort. The fair is open from 10 a. m to 
10 p. m. daily. , 


The best of all Pills are BrEcuAM’s, 


The Awful Life of a Lawful Wife, 


All have been told “‘Ignorance is the 
Mother of Crime,’’ and that no crimes are 
so severely punished as those committed 
against Nature. The courts only echo 
the voice of Nature when they affirm: 


“Ignorance of the law does not excuse 
guilt.’’ It is these fundamental facts in 
the operations of natura] law that make it 
possible for a woman who enters the mat 
riage relation with the full sanction of the 
law of the land and love of her heart, to be 
condemned to an awful life of servitude 
and suffering. 

Don't let her smile deceive you. She has 
trained herself to bear what she looks upon 
as part of the burden of her state. 

The underlying reason of this sad con- 
dition of affairs is ignorance. The young 
girl grows to womanhood ignorant of her 
physical needs and dangers. When a word 
might save her years of suffering, modesty 
bids her keep silent. She loves and mar- 
ries and enters upon the marriage state 
with all its obligations to the unborn, 
handicapped by conditions that make life 
a burden to herself and a menace to her 
offspring. 

What can be done to correct irregularties 
resulting from neglect, to restore the dis 
placed organs to a natural and healthy con 
dition, to give back vitality to a system 
drained by disease, to re-attune the great 

HARP OF THE NERVES 


to divine melody after the years of dis- 
cord? It was the endeavor to answer these 
questions that gave to the world Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, the most effective 
remedy ever compounded for the ills and 
ailments peculiar to the delicate feminine 
organization, 

By the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription the drains that debilitate the sys 
tem are promptly stopped. Inflammation 
and ulceration are quickly cured. Dis 
orders of the womb and the organs sym 
pathetic with it are overcome, and woman 
is put into a condition where the functions 
of nature are her pleasure as well as he: 
ae oo In this condition children are 
20rn without anxiety as almost without 
pain. The elasticity imparted to the organs 
of parturition practically does away with 
the pangs of childbirth. Vitality is im 
parted which makes the nursing of the 
child a delight instead of a drain, and the 
robust child sharing the strength of the 
mother grows day by day in health and 
beauty. Contrast this plain statement of 
fact with the condition of so many women 
wlio anticipate motherhood, worn-out, suf 
fering, fearful, anxious, bringing children 
into the world with reluctant suffering and 
rearing them painfully through a sickly 
childhood. Can any words speak for Dr 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription like these 
facts that are part of the sum of public 
knowledge and testified to on both sides of 
the Atlantic by hundreds of thousands of 
women? ‘Thank God for Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription ’’ has been the heartfelt 
cry of many 

A WOMAN RELEASED 


by its means from the results of ignorance 
and neglect. There is no longer any rea- 
son why women should endure the suffer- 
ing which they have almost come to rerard 
as the heritage of their sex. Women who 
have failed to find help for their disorders, 
or who have not found, the ‘‘ Favorite Pre 
scription ’’ to work as quickly as they de 
sire are invited to write to the Doctor him 
self. Write without fear and without fee 
rhere is no charge for such consultation 
All communications are absolutely held in 
sacred confidence, and the cure given does 
not involve local “treatments” and ‘‘ex 
at which the natural modesty 
of every woman revolts. 
A FREE GIFT! 

To every reader of this paper who will send 
name and address with the Stamps to deiray 
cost of mailing only, Dr. R. V. Pierce will send 
his great work on home-treatment of disease 
‘The Common Sense Medical Adviser,” It is 
plainly written to be intelligible to man, woman 
orchild. It is essentially practical. It is full ot 
hygienic hints which put the reader in the path 
of the short cut to health. Over seven hundred 
po illustrate the text of this great work 
f you want the ‘Common Sense Medical Ad 
viser "1 paper-covers send 21 cents in stamps 
to cover the cost of mailing only. Or sen’ 3: 
cents In stamps for the same book handsomely 
bound in cloth. Address the 

d's ispensary ice iati 

Main Street, Ny 


“Come up and hear me sing,” said the 
robin to the earthworm. He did so, and 
was shown to a front seat inside the music 
box,—Boston Transcript. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 

Lectures on Modern European History............. 
Political History of Europe Since isi4. 
A Course in Expository Writing........... suck and 
The Insect World. ................. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Meakin. The Macmillan Company, N.Y. $5.00 
Clark. “ 75 
Newbolt. “ “ 66 1.50 
Seignobos. Henry Holt & Co,, New York. 3.00 
Wells. [Ed.)] D.C, Heath & Co., Boston, 
Weed. LD). Appleton & Co., New York. .60 
Thompson. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.50 
Tomlinson. * 1.50 
Steevens. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1.2 
Defoe. T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. 60 
Wyss. “ “ oo 
St. Clair. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. — 
Lathe. [Ed.} B. H. Sanborn & 30 
Ward, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 1,00 
Hanson. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
Castegnier. William R. Jenkins, New York. 45 
— W. HL. Wheeler & Co., Chicago, — 
Adams. Baker & Taylor Company, N.Y. —~— 


DR. CHARLES E. WEST. 


A pioneer in the cause of the higher 
education of women will soon celebrate 
his ninety-first birthday. This is Dr. 
Charles E. West of Brooklyn, the first 


president of Rutgers Seminary, and was 
for twenty-nine years at the head of the 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 

Dr. West began his work in 1827, teach- 
ing a district school in Massachusetts. It 
was in the days when it was an admitted 
prerogative of the big boys of the school 
to drive the teacher away if they could, 
and discipline was represented only by 
the rod. Dr. West was muscular enough 
successfully to manage his country 
schools for three years, after which he 
went to Utica, and from there to Albany, 
teaching in schools for boys. 

In 1839 Rutgers Seminary was opened, 
with Dr. West at its head. There were 
400 in attendance, the ages ranging from 
five to thirty years. The curriculum of 
the period in female seminaries inc'uded 
little beyond polite literature, elementary 
arithmetic, penmanship, and deportment 
but Dr. West determined to inercase the 
list by adding higher mathematics and 
the sciences. He was not sure that 
women’s minds were capable of under- 
standing abstruse subjects, but he deter- 
mined to give the question a fair test. 
Algebra, geometry, chemistry, and finally 
the calculus system of mathematics were 
introduced, the latter before Ya'e or Har- 
vard had taken it up. 

Dr. West remained at Rutgers for 
twelve years, and created the first college 
course for women that ever existed. 
Many of the most notable men and women 
of the time visited his schools, and a 
number of women afterward celebrated 
were among his pupils. Dr. West carried 
on active work until 1890. His mental 
and physical powers, it is said, are still 
remarkably active in spite of his great 
age. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD 


There are very few readers who are not 
familiar with the books of Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps, and there are few writers in 
America who have had better opportuni- 
ties for literary training. She comes of 
Puritan stock. Both of her grandfathers 
were Congregational ministers, and her 
mother’s father, Rey. Moses Stuart, was a 
widely-known scholar and _ theologian. 
Miss Phelps’ father, Austin Phelps, was 
also a clergyman, and in her early child- 
hood he removed from Boston, where she 
was born, to Andover, Mass., where he 
was professor of rhetoric in the Theolog!- 
cal Seminary. Both Professor and Mrs. 
Phelps were authors of much reputation. 

Mrs. Phelps died when her daughter 
was only eight years old. Miss Phelps 
was educated at an excellent school in An- 
dover kept by the widow of one of the 
professors of the seminary, and while 
there she developed her talent as a story- 
teller, and her litue circle of playmates 
was constantly entertained by her tales 
and fancies, which later she was to give 
to a much larger audience. Her first lit- 
erary venture was a story which was 
printed in the Youth’s Companion, writ- 
ten when she was thirteen years old. 

After leaving school, she interested her- 
self or a time in work among the poor of 
the town, and soon after she began to 
write short stories, which, although she 
had written somewhat before, were the 
first to attract marked attention. 

In 1864 she began “The Gates Ajar,” a 
book which embodied her personal ideas 
of the future lire. This was published 
four years later, and called forth at once 
a storm of criticism, favorable and unfav- 
orable. 

This book has been followed by a large 
number of books, novels, short stories, 


and poems, while her most popular book 
at the present time is “A Singular Life,” 
published in 1896, and the book which she 
regards as her most import work is ‘The 
Story of Jesus Christ,’ published in the 
fall of 1897. 

This author has never been in strong 
health, but she has accomplished a great 
deal in spite of that fact. Her interest 
has been enlisted in various reforms, and 
several of her books have been written to 
promote them. Her latest volume, “Love- 
liness,” is written as a pungent appeal 
against vivisection. 

In 1888 she was married to Herbert D. 
Ward of New York. Since their marriage 
they have collaborated several books. 
Their home is at present in Newton, 
Mass., but they spend their summers at a 
seaside cottage at East Gloucester. 


Teachers. and others who have their 
savings deposited in banks at a low rate 
of interest will be pleased to have their 
attention called to the advertisement of 
EK. J. Lander & Co. of Grand Forks, N. D., 
which appears on another page of this 
publication. This company was organ- 
ized in 1883, and since then has been in 
continuous operation under the same 
management, and has maintained an en- 
viable reputation for conservatism and 
upright business methods. 

They make loans on farm securities, in 
amounts of $200 and upwards, which net 
the investor six per cent. per annum, pay- 
able annually. They collect and remit 
interest and principal when due, without 
charge to the investor. 

Every loan is accompanied by the bor- 
rower’s application and sworn appraise- 
ment, an abstract of title, or an attorney's 
written opinion showing perfect title. 

The company will be pleased to furnish 
references and any information prospec- 
tive investors may desire. 


MISCELLANY. 


LOAFING. 
‘* Loaf, and invite your soul.”’— Whitman. 


Some people rave over rivers and lakes, 
The dip and the drip of the oars; 

1 like the pasture, the meadow, the field, 
The swirl and the swish of the m_wers. 


I fail to see where the resting comes in,— 
To toil and to boil as do rowers; 

I'd rather sit in the shade of a tree, 
And list to the swish of the mowers. 


Athletic sports are all right in their way,— 
Give me, though, when Mercury soars, 
Beds of sweet fern, and shady old elms, 
And soft, dreamy swish of the mowers. 
—Somerville Journal. 


When reading, we always want to get 
at the point of an article. In a steel pen 
there are two points, and in Esterbrook’s 
both of them smooth and even. 


Mr. Edison and Signor Marconi are said 
to be doing wonderful work in wireless 
telegraphy, but if they wish to be of real 
value to the state, what they should ex- 
periment in is wireless politics. We think 
this would turn out to be the greatest in- 
vention of the age.—Harper’s Bazar. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Scothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 


bottle. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
in University of Arizona. —I came out here a week ago, and have been appointed to the position of 
from late professor of biology in this university at $1,200. As my first information of this opening came 
; 77 Mery I am indebted to you under the terms of my contract for the commission on this year’s salary, 
i 8 all remit the amount to you as soon as I can arrange my affairs. I thank you for the interest you 
lave taken in my affairs from the time of my registration, and shall be pleased to recommend your 
agency to my friends, — A. A. TYLER, Aug. 12, 1899. 
thi Colville, Wash. — I have received the first payment of my salary to-day, and I enclose in this letter 
Sn a oats and thirty cents, your percentage, with value received for two months’ use. I like Eells 
cademy and every one I have met in connection with it. — HELEN P. BAIRD, Sept. 19, 1899. 

Baylor College, Texas. — Please find enclosed payment for your bill. Ihave drawn the check for 
$10 more than the account of your bill, as my salary is $1,200 — $200 more than you had supposed. 1 like 
=. well, and am much obliged to you for assistance in securing it. — A. VON W. LESTER, 

THE SCHOOL RULLETIN AGENCY ............. ©, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TRACHERS' COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 136 Auditorium Buiding 


CHICACO, til. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacners who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, E 


Teachers’ ing yourself. “rhis'is our 
Agency. ALBERT, Manager, Chicago 
B. FF. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- || &78 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MER ' 8 ’ introduces to Colleges 

an REI Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and tioverners 8, 
every department of instruction, recommends good schools to parents (ation or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futron, . . . 23 Umion Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2 King &t. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., nb Francisco, 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Uentury Biag., Minnoapusls. 
525 Stimson Block, os Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS ’AGENGIES 
The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


a | with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of ail Grades with competent Teachers. SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. BOOKLET. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


‘Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 


and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters, Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA, 


é W i n sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
SSS SED 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 3 
Oldest and best known in U.S. | Kel logg S Bu rea Uu 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established 1855. 
. Established in 1889, 
Bast 16th How York | Has filled hundreds of places. 
Th CHERS’ EXCHANGE | Recommends teachers heartily. 
e | New England teachers wanted. 
TEA H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
Recommends su teachers. Our recommend No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
ations have weight with schoo! officials 


TEACHERS WANTED Pratt. Teachers’ Agency 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. | 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 


AKRON, OHIO, 


land other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU | Advises parents about schools. 


Teachers Wante (21st Year.) Louis, Mo. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


§ At the End of Your Journey youwili find @ Property for Sale. 


@| A well-established school in Texas, paying 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL, a large profit on investment, will be sold 
. Fourth Ave. 4list and 42d Sts. at a great sacrifice. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, HEW YORK. Satisfactory cause for selling. 
Central for shopping and the: tres. 
to and from 42d St. Deput tree Address 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. @ WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
-BO4O0O4 2004 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


When corresponding with our advertisers please mention this journal, 
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The Latest and 


Pedagogical 
Literature. 


BRIEF ro 
EXTRACTS. © > 
& 
“ The art of teaching 5 = 
< 
Ss pt > 
“ The individual teacher 45 = 
must have part in the con- 8 oO 3 
struction of the science In -- = 
which his art is to have its 
foundations.” 4 —* 
of philosophy, though it be = = 4 
the best philosophy, is only 3 4 
slavery as long as the teacher 
who submits to such laws . S09 = 
cannot justify these in his & 
own consciousness.” 


‘ 


Single copies sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


fast OUT! 
‘* For Grace and Pleasure.” 


This is a book of.... 
SONGS, MARCHES, 


PLAYS, and DANCES. 
TASTEFULLY BouNnpD IN BOaARDs. 
.... Price, postpaid, $0.35. 


Each exercise is illustrated, in most 
cases with the figures of children show- 
ing the correct pose. , 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
ATLANTA: KANSAS CITY: 
515 Grand Bldg. 418 E. 9th St. 


NEW YORK: 
11 East 16th St, 


NEW ELEMENTARY 


This remarkable new course in Art In 
struction 1s being rapidly introduced by the 
leading cities and towns. Adopted in June 
for exclusive use in the public schools of the 
City of Boston. Published in yearly and 


DRAWING COURSE. 
hali-yearly editions, with manuals. 


TWO NEW Beautiful new books, published this summer. 
PRIMARY MANUALS. | Profusely illustrated. 


THE PRANG 
PLATINETTES..... 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YVORK CHICAGO 


‘Twenty choice pictures in envelope, for class- 


room study. Price, $1.00, Size, 6x9. 


ROSTON 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c, 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


= Washington School Collections 


~ Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
~— se We halfthe usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
’ at ; ~ with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 


for $5.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 St,, N. W., Washingon, D.C. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 

_ Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voree Cniture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every denartment. Chartered by the State. 5 

ge Spring Term opens March 7. Address for [llustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WEARLEV EMFERAON,. Preat. 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass, 


NEW BOOKS. The Larned Library or History, 


In Five EQUIVALENT 
IMPERIAL BY ITS 
MADB TO A FULL 
Public Speaking. 
By J. N. LARNE D, Ex-Pres, Am. Library Assn. 


Comprising the Technique of Articulation, 
Phrasing, Emphasis; the Cure of Vocal 


These volumes are the result of man ‘ 
in History to a System. 
© whole range of History is here re ‘ 
its wonderful system of Non-Repetition. 


: Gesture; a 
Defects ’ the Elements of 4 erence, Cross Reference (showing as no other work the 


Complete Guide in Public Reading, 


Inter-Relations of History), its exact Text of ore 
Historical Documents, its ‘unexcelled Historical ane, 


Extemporaneous Speaking, Debate, and | and National Constitutions, with the great scholars). 


Parliamentary Law. By Guy CARLETON 
LEE, Professor of Oratory in Johns Hop. 


and research manifest on eve a , 
be Ty page, have justly cause, 


“THE GREATEST HISTORICAL WORK OF 


kins University. 8vo. $1.75. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.”’ 


Professor Lee’s volume presents a plain and 
practical treatment of all varieties of public | and cover fie 
speaking. 
fantastic and useless elocutionary jargon, as 
well as complicated descriptions of impracti- 
cable systems of vocal culture. 


Studies of the Home Life of Certain Writers 
and Thinkers. By MARION HARLAND, 
author of ‘Some Colonial Homesteads 


a 


Walk,” etc. 
Each, $1.50; per set, $3.00. 


1.—Charlotte Bronte at Home. 
2.—William Cowper. 


The volumes will be found as interesting as 
stories, and, indeed, they have been prepared 
in the same method as would be pursued in 
writing 2 story — that is to say, with a due 


sen 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 W. 23d St., New York. 


As the entire work is in the exact lan ; 
torian, these volumes and these alone 
Literature of History in all its z uthoriiative- 
Id that has uever before found a 
ian $90 Courageous as to attempt to undertake it, 

Since your completed book has become . 
dweller on my shelves my expectations of it are bane 
more than realized. I am quite sure it is one of the 
most valuable reference books in existence, 

JOHN FISKE, Lirvt.D., LL). 

ave found it invaluable. I am acquainted with 1, 
other work of the kind in any lan axe, and I Sage 
hesitate to say that it is the most mportant addition 
that has recently been made to the apparatus of an hii« 
torical student. CHARLES AMS, LL.D., 

President University, Madison, Wis. 
Write for “ Specimen Pages.” 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED, 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


He has endeavored to avoid all 


Literary 
Hearthstones. 


nd Their Stories,’ ‘* Where Ghosts 


Fully illustrated. 16mo, 


Do you know « 


your own mind? 


Ves, you will say, I have ini 5 
ou do know what you think; but do you 
know how you think, why you think, the & 
snanner and the occasion of your thinking? § 
Do you know your pupils’ mind, your 

child's mind, in this sense? 

Important points, these days! Not to 
be posted on these questions may be to 
just miss your one great goal as teacher 
or parent! ‘They are answered in our El 
Gordy’s New Psychology, $1.25, postpaid. 
Money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory, & 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers ] 


se of proportion. 


4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store, 


y UBSCRIBEKS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending oue NEW yearly 
subscription. 


THE LANGUAGE-SPELLER 


A New Book on a New Plan. /ust published. 


A Correlation of Language Work with Spelling, by E11zABETH H. SPALDING, Teacher 


for 


of English in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.,and FRANK R. Moore, formerly 
Principal Grammar School No. 34, Brooklyn. 
Part One; pp. 120; mailing price, $0.20, 


This text-book introduces letter-writing, story-telling, and composition, together with simple rules 


capitalization and punctuation, 
On the page oppusite each lesson in language are words adapted to expression on the theme of the 


language wor 


and 


The history and growth of words are emphasized; the child is led to appreciate exact meanings 
to exercise judgment in the selection of words. 


Samples sent postpaid on Receipt of Price. Correspondence Invited, 


THE H, P. SMITH PUBLISHING CO, BAST 


\) /) For schools or Home Study. Spelling, Letter Writing, Type- 

: j writing. English, Shorthand, Commercial Law, Pocket Dic- 
. 2) tionary, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping and Business Practice. 
fle 0 t Illustrated Catalogue Free. Address, 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK CO., 422 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Publishers. __ Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES, 


ONIWERSITY 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Any Information. NORMAL 
PU B LI H | N G CRANE NORMAL Special 


43-47 East 10th St., 


Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 


me Actual experie i 
W/W al experience in public school music teaching. 
COMPA NY CS ae New York @ | Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 


N. 


ments. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA K. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 


EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, - 
Boston, Mass. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 

i for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 


= — ; the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 


SHORTHAND, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


Invented in 1837. Leads al? in 1898 For women only. Especial attention is calied 


PRINCIPA' ROBINSON, of Albany (N.Y.) High School, to the new course of Household Arts. For cate 
says: ‘* S/e ography is coming into high schools and coming logues address HENKY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


to stay, and tt is well to rec: gnize the fact.’ 
Get Isasc Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGewaTeER, MASs. 
9 for both sexes. For catalogues address the 


structor’’; 25° pages; price, $1.50. Adopted and Principal A. G. BoypDEN, A.M 


used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, 


St. Loni. Mo ete. Adress QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Sacro, Mass. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Publishers Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar, We. 


_For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, P. BEOKWITH. 


Horace Mann 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Prace, 50 cents. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestrieLp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP"N, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircueure, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


the Educator. 


WINSHIP 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING O©O., 
3 Somerset 
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